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Preliminary Program 

L’an Mil 

Lectures: Friday morning, September 8; Discussion: Friday after- 
noon. 


Chairman: Catl Nordenfalk; Assistant: Joachim E. Gaehde 

Speakers: Florentine Miitherich, Otto Pacht, Meyer Schapiro, 
Herman Schnitzler and Francis Wormald 

Disputants: Harry Bober, Jean Bony, André Boutemy, Ejnar 
Dyggve, José Gudiol, Erich Meyer, Dorothy Miner, France 
Stelé, Wladislaw Tatarkiewicz and David Wright 

Transition from Romanesque to Gothic 


Lectures: Saturday afternoon, September 9; Discussion: Sunday 
morning, September 10. 


Chairman: Jean Bony; Assistant: Thomas P. F. Hoving 

Speakers: Robert Branner, Sumner Crosby, Georges Gaillard, 
Louis Grodecki, Adolf Katzenellenbogen, Willibald Sauer- 
lander and George Zarnecki 

Disputants: Marcel Aubert, Harry Bober, Andre Boutemy, 
Peter H. Brieger, Francois Bucher, Josef Cibulka, Kenneth J. 
Conant, W. W. S. Cook, William Forsyth, Pierre Francastel, 
Paul Frankl, Rosalie B. Green, José Gudiol, Hans R. Hahn- 
loser, Walter Horn, James R. Johnson, Carl Nordenfalk, 
M. D. Ozinga, Erwin Panofsky, David Robb, Charles Sey- 
mour, Jr., Carl D. Sheppard, Jr., Clarence Ward and 
Francis Wormald 


Late Medieval Italian Sculpture 


Lectures: Sunday morning, September 10; Discussion: Monday 
morning, September 11 


Chairman: Cesare Gnudi; Assistant: Dario Covi 

Speakers: Enzo Carli, Harald Keller, Emilio Lavagnino, and 
Pierre Pradel 

Disputants: Marcel Aubert, Harry Bober, Cesare Brandi, 
Giuseppe Fiocco, Horst W. Janson, Millard Meiss, Richard 
Offner, Erwin Panofsky, Willibald Sauerlander, Charles 
Seymour and Carl Sheppard 


Italian Art, 1420 to 1430 


Lectures: Friday morning, September 8; Discussion: Friday after- 
noon, September 8 


Chairman: Hans Kauffmann; Assistant: Helmut Wohl 

Speakers: Ludwig H. Heydenreich; H. W. Janson and Millard 
Meiss 

Disputants: James S. Ackerman, G. C. Argan, Marcel Aubert, 
Otto Benesch, Jean Bony, Cesare Brandi, André Chastel, 
Kenneth Clark, Dario A. Covi, Mirella D’Ancona, Marvin 
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ZEN AND ART 


Some sense and a great deal of nonsense is being written 
about Zen today, but this would neither surprise nor disturb 
the Zen man, who knows that both are closely related. In fact, 
to the Zen way of thinking, truth and untruth are but two 
aspects of the same ultimate reality. To approach this reality 
with Western logic or common sense is not possible—in order 
to understand the Tao one must experience it. Alan Watts, 
the Westerner who has delved most deeply into Zen, dis- 
tinguishes between Beat Zen, where there is ‘‘no effort, no 
discipline, no artificial striving to attain satori or to be anything 
but what one is,” and Square Zen, in which “there can be no 
satori without years of meditation practiced under the stern 
supervision of a qualified master.”' Yet both these extremes, 
as Watts suggests, may lead to the realization of the ultimate 
reality, for there is no one way, no orthodox method, no right 
answer, and if there were it could not be Zen, yet in this folly 
there is wisdom and in this madness there is sanity. Among the 
favorite Zen figures often portrayed by the Zen painters of 
China and Japan are the two wise fools, Han-shan and Shih-te 
(in Japanese Kanzan and Jittoku) who know that all earthly 
wisdom is but folly. Han-shan holds a blank scroll in his 
hand indicating that written or printed sutras are nothing com- 
pared to the book of nature, while Shih-te carries a broom, a 
symbol of his previous calling as a kitchen boy, with which he 
sweeps out the cobwebs in our impure souls. They are laugh- 
ing and carefree for they know that the things which most 
men strive for are illusions, and that what really counts is not 
rank or riches but their own Buddha nature. 

In recent years, it has often been said that all of Japanese 
culture and especially Japanese art is inspired by Zen. This 
statement is true in a sense, and yet it is untrue if applied 
literally—most Japanese artists are not conscious Zen devotees, 
nor do they create out of this religious commitment although 
there have been periods, such as the Sung in China and the 
Ashikaga in Japan, when many of the leading artists were Zen 
monks and the monasteries served as centers of cultural activ- 
ity. But if this statement means that the spirit of meditative 
Buddhism has permeated much of Japanese culture, then this 
is certainly true as Professor Suzuki has shown in his recent 
book on Zen and Japanese culture. Looked at from this point 
of view, a great deal of the Japanese culture since the thirteenth 
century is profoundly influenced by Zen thinking. Not only 
art but tea ceremony, flower arrangement, landscape gardening, 
swordmanship, haiku verse, the Noh drama and calligraphy 
are inspired by Zen. 

Since the Tao, the ultimate essence, is all pervading yet 
formless and without substance, and Zen itself cannot be 


The author is now teaching at the University of the State of New York, New 
Paltz, N.Y. See his article on Japanese Art in CAJ Vol. XVIII, no. 1. 


*Alan Watts, Beat Zen, Square Zen and Zen, Chicago Review, 
Vol. 12, No. 2. 


Hugo Munsterberg 


explained in verbal or philosophical terms, it is very difficult 
to point to a specific thing and say, “This is a Zen work,’ and 
it is even more difficult to discuss its Zen meaning in the way 
that it is possible to talk about the meaning of a Christian 
work such as Griinewald’s Isenheim altarpiece. Perhaps the 
story of the man who came to the Zen abbot Nan-in for instruc- 
tion and was served a cup of tea may illuminate at least one 
aspect of the problem. The story, as related in Paul Reps’ Zen 
Flesh and Zen Bones, continues: “The master, however, instead 
of stopping when he had filled his visitor’s cup kept on pour- 
ing. The professor watched the overflow until he no longer 
could restrain himself, and then he said, ‘It is overfull. No 
more will go in!’ ‘Like the cup,’ Nan-in said, ‘you are full of 
your own opinions and speculations. How can I show you Zen 
unless you first empty your cup?’’? Using a story such as this in 
order to lead the inquirer toward satori, or enlightenment, is 
a favorite Zen device, and hundreds of such stories are told to 
illustrate important Zen insights. This particular one means 
that, before you can begin, you must first rid yourself of all 
conventional and preconceived notions. To create out of your 
inner self without conscious effort, to let the spirit move you 
is the essence of Zen as Eugen Herrigel shows so convincingly 
in his illuminating book, Zen and the Art of Archery. As 
Shih-ta’o, the great monk of the early Ch’ing period, said; 
“Men whose minds are beclouded by [material] things become 
attached to the dust of the world. Men who are dominated by 
{material} things reap trouble in their hearts. With such 
trouble in their hearts they create their pictures and wear 
themselves out. The dust of the world beclouds their brush and 
ink, and they become tied up. Such painters are cramped. 
There is no advantage, only disadvantage in it. It brings after 
all no joy to their hearts. As to me: I leave [material] things 
to be concealed by things and let dust mix with dust. Thus my 
heart is free from trouble; and as it has no trouble, painting 
ensues [becomes natural]}.”"* Only if this state of mind is 
achieved, Shih-t’ao goes on, can one reach the all-pervading 
unity and create out of an inspired heart. Only then will the 
artist’s work, penetrating the very essence of reality, give voice 
to the Tao. 

Of all art forms, painting is perhaps the one in which 
this spirit has manifested itself most clearly, and many of the 
outstanding Chinese and Japanese painters have been Zen 
monks. Among these the greatest are perhaps the masters of 
the Southern Sung period, especially those of the thirteenth 
century who were deeply steeped in the teachings of Taoism 
and Ch’an Buddhism, as Zen was called in China, the country 
of its birth. Most of their works are mysterious, poetic land- 
scapes painted in a free ink style, for it was in nature that the 


* Paul Reps: Zen Flesh and Zen Bones, p. 19. 
* Osvald Siren: Chinese Painting, Vol. V, p. 172. 
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Fig. 1. Anonymous Sung Painter, Winter Landscape, 
Konchi-in, Kyoto. 


Tao could be experienced most fully. The medium was in- 
variably Chinese ink on silk or paper, the economy of means 
reflecting the Zen preoccupation with simplicity and its ab- 
horrence of ostentation aad display. The very relationship of 
the inspired brush to the blank paper, symbolizing at once 
the void of Buddhism and the all which is Tao, is typical of 
the Zen way of doing things, and it is not pure chance that 
many Zen priests were outstanding calligraphers. In fact, to 
this day the art of beautiful and expressive writing is often 
used for Zen sayings, and the forceful characters instruct both 
through their form and their meaning. 

Among the famous masters of Sung painting, some—like 
Liang K’ai, Mu Chi and Yii-chien—were actually Ch’an 
monks, while others created under Zen inspiration. Charac- 
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Fig. 2. Ying YU-Chien, Sung Period, Mountain Village in Fog, Coll. Yoshikawa, Tokyo. 


teristic of paintings which reflect Taoist and Ch’an thought is 
the Sung period winter landscape (fig. 1), with the figure of a 
sage who stands beneath gnarled trees at the foot of soaring 
mountains and looks at a waterfall. In meditative Buddhism, 
the waterfall stands for the eternal flux of life, forever chang- 
ing and yet forever the same; the mountains indicate the 
grandeur of nature in comparison to the insignificance of men; 
while the trees are symbols of endurance and old age. The 
onlooker is supposed to identify himself with the tiny figure 
contemplating the awe-inspiring spectacle, and through em- 
pathy, achieve the inner harmony and wisdom which they 
possess. Thus the landscape is neither a picturesque scene such 
as a Constable might have painted, nor a formal composition 
like the mountain landscapes by Cézanne, but a philosophical 
and religious painting embodying the Taoist and Ch’an 
Buddhist approach. 

Even more characteristic of the spirit of Zen is the cele- 
brated painting, Mountain Village in Fog, by the thirteenth 
century Zen monk Ying Yii-chien. (fig. 2) Here not only the 
subject is typical, with its emphasis upon the mysterious na- 
ture of reality and the paltriness of man, but also the style 
which is characteristic of the way the Zen monks liked to 
work. To them inspiration was not the result of hard work and 
careful planning, but something which came suddenly, like a 
flash of lightning. Just as satori may come at any time and in 
any place, often brought about by something seemingly trivial, 
io the Zen picture is painted when one is stimulated by some 
experience, or even when one is drunk. The style of painting 
used to record this momentary vision is called the i-p'in 
method, and the technique is known as p’o mo, or broken or 
splashed ink technique (hatsuboku or haboku in Japanese). It 
is a very informal manner, resembling, in its spontaneity and 
boldness, certain types of modern painting such as the work 
of Mark Tobey and Franz Kline. 

While Zen ceased to be the major source of artistic 
inspiration in China after the arrival of the Mongol rulers in 
1280, it became an important cultural influence in Japan in 
the late Kamakura and especially the Ashikaga period which 
lasted from 1333 to 1573. In fact most of the prominent 
painters of the period were Zen monks such as Josetsu, Shubun 
and the famous Sesshu, and the Zen temples became not only 
great centers of cultural activity but also repositories of Zen- 
inspired Chinese paintings, many of which have been pre- 
served to the present day. As in China, the Japanese Zen 
scrolls were executed in sumi-e, or Chinese ink, using land- 
scape motives inspired by the mountain scenery of China, or 











Fig. 3. Anonymous Japanese Painter, Konzan, Fig. 4. Anonymous Japanese Painter, Jittoku, 


Princeton Art Museum. Princeton Art Museum. 


showing popular Buddhist figures such as Daruma Bodhi- 
dharma the founder of the sect: (Hotei P’u-tai), the laughing 
pot-bellied beggar who leads a carefree life because he has 
experienced satori and is freed from the worries of the world; 
and the two wise fools Jittoku and Kanzan as in this set of 
sixteenth century Japanese paintings by an unknown artist 
(figs. 3, 4). The greatest of these masters was no doubt 
Sesshu who was not only a Zen monk but in his work, es- 
pecially in his scrolls in the haboku manner, exemplifies this 
style of painting very clearly (fig. 5). Though Zen inspired ink 
painting experienced its climax during the Ashikaga period it 
continued to flourish also during the Momoyama and Edo 
periods as may be seen by Sotatsu’s picture of the Zen priest 
Choka seated in a tree or the wonderfully free and inspired 
Cormorant by the famous Zen swordsman and artist Miyamoto 
Musashi (figs. 6 & 7). Many of the painters of this age 
although not Zen monks or Zen devotees were nevertheless 
deeply influenced by Zen which by this time had permeated all 
of Japanese culture. Others, like the great Buddhist teacher 
Hakuin (1685-1768), the founder of modern Japanese Zen, 
were famous both as spiritual leaders and as artists. Hakuin’s 
representations of Daruma, the monk who brought Zen from 
India to China during the sixth century, are forceful expres- 
sions of the Zen experience as is his calligraphy (fig. 8). Dur- 
ing the late Edo period it is perhaps Sengai who best mirrors 
the Zen experience both in his subjects and his style. His 
swift untrammelled style uses abstract forms yet seizes the 
very heart of things, delving to the essence as Zen prescribes. 





Fig. 5. Sesshu (1420-1506) Haboku Landscape, 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Today among contemporary artists, Zen has by no means ceased 
to be a vital and living source. Munakata Shiko, the interna- 
tionally famous woodcut artist, is a Zen Buddhist (he lived 
at the Buddhist Academy in New York during his recent 
American stay). Characteristic of his work is the momentary 
inspiration, the effortless approach, the bold and simple tech- 
nique, and the choice of Buddhist subjects. A typical example 
of this is his powerful woodblock print representing one of 
the ten disciples of Buddha (fig. 9). 

The sumi-e paintings were closely connected with the 
tea ceremony, or cha-no-yu, which was also deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Zen. This ritual, with its emphasis upon 
tranquillity, plainness, subdued elegance and restraint, is in 
harmony with Zen feeling, and the drinking of tea had, in 
fact, been introduced by the Zen monks to keep them awake 
during the long periods of meditation. Not only the tea cere- 
mony itself but the tea houses, with their rustic feeling, use 
of natural materials, and cult of simplicity, are characteristically 
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Zen. Of all the utensils used in cha-no-yu, the taste of the tea 
masters is best demonstrated in the tea bowls, for they embody 
the very essence of the spirit of tea. Those by the Raku family 
of Kyoto are perhaps the most typical, for their dark glaze, 
strong shape and coarse texture are a perfect expression of the 
ideals of the tea masters. Works such as the splendid black 
Raku bowls by the famous swordsman, calligrapher, and 
craftsman Koetsu Hon-nami may seem crude and unimpressive 
to people accustomed to highly finished ware, but it is this 
very lack of display which the tea people admire most. 
Another art form which is closely related to Zen is the 
landscape gardens which are often a part of Zen temples and 
which represent one of the most unique and beautiful mani- 
festations of Japanese culture. The most famous of these is 
the stone garden at Ryoan-ji, itself an old Zen temple. Here 
again, the appearance is deceptively simple—a few rocks and a 
dry stretch of sand carefully raked into patterns resembling 
the ripples of water. There are no trees, no bushes, no grass, no 
flowers, none of the things which we would expect in a garden. 
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Fig. 6. (Left) Sotatsu (Edo period), Zen Priest Choka, Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Fig. 7. (Center) Miyamoto Musashi (Edo period), Cormorant, Collection Nagao, Kamakura. 


8. (Right) Hakuin (1685-1768), Mystical Letter (Calligraphy) Private collection, Japan. 


Yet it is exactly in this reduction of nature to a skeleton, in 
this leaving away of everything incidental that the Zen feeling 
is expressed. One is reminded of the severity found in the 
work of Mondrian, who also believed that he was representing 
the essence of nature, although in these gardens the connection 
is more direct, for they are thought of as miniature landscapes. 
More typical of the Japanese garden is the one at Daitoku-ji, 
another famous Zen temple located in Kyoto. Here the rocks 
represent mountains, the sand is the sea and the dwarf trees 
and the moss represent the vegetation, so that the whole is a 
kind of abstract rendering of nature. The ideographs for 
landscape in Chinese and Japanese consist of the characters for 
mountain and water, and it is through these two elements, 
here symbolically represented, that the landscape artist has 
given visual representation of the Tao. 

It might be asked why Zen and Zen art have aroused 
such a lively interest in the West. In many ways, this is really 
peculiar, especially since meditative Buddhism is quite dead in 
China, and even in Japan the younger generation is far more 
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Fig. 9. Munakata, Disciple of Buddha, woodblock 
print. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


Comments on Subject Matter in Art 
Sir: 

I am writing in reference to the article in your Spring issue, ‘“The 
Use of Subject Matter in Recent Art,” by Mr. Howard Fussiner. 

Mr. Fussiner’s thesis, as I interpret it, ‘that abstraction is not the 
only permissible approach to creative art in our day,’ is, in my opinion, 
uncontestable. But there are several aspects of the article as well as the 
general tenor, which I find misleading. 

The pattern of art criticism which is so terribly anxious to sep- 
arate and particularize the work of art into “schools,” is to me deplor- 
able. Nor do I feel that it is the place of art critics to assist in the 
division of camps, so to speak, between abstract and representative art. 
These tendencies are generally misleading and one-sided, and tend to 
overlook the fact that the form of the work of art, whatever it is, can 
be a valid and original expression. 

The academism of much abstract and representational art today, 
the schools, is the direct result of the prescribed and pre-ordained at- 
titude toward the form, the shape, of the work of art. That its shaping 
is the direct outcome of individual personality seems very little men- 
tioned. Throughout this country, in such diverse areas as the South, and 
New York, the East, one can readily find the “school” philosophy at 
work. The argument for this, of course, is that art today is a universal 


interested in Existentialism and Jazz than in the wisdom or 
discipline of Zen. Living as we do in a conformist society 
where the man in the grey flannel suit has become a symbol, 
the goal for which the average person is striving, Zen offers 
a drastic antidote to the prevailing mood. Zen is indifferent to 
secular values; it is immediate in its experience; it accepts life 
as it is; it penetrates beneath the surface to the essential self. 
Gary Snyder, the poet of the Beat generation, suggests some- 
thing of the appeal of Zen in his version of the poems at- 
tributed to Kanzan, of Cold Mountain, in which the poet de- 
scribes his house from which he took his name, a house which 
has no walls or beams, and for which the sky is the ceiling. 


At the center nothing. 

Borrowers don’t bother me 

In the cold I build a little fire 

When I am hungry I boil up some grass. 
I’ve got no use for the kulak 

With the big barn and pasture 

He just sets up a prison for himself. 


Equally relevant are some of the stories told about the 
Chinese painters of the early Ch'ing period who, when the 
Manchus came to power, retired from public life and became 
Buddist monks or Taoist hermits. They were strangely erratic 
artists standing outside the tradition and pursuing their own 
development. One of their group was Fang I-chih of whom it 
was said: “He wore coarse clothes and his food was simpler 
than that of the poorest scholar. He severed all his connections 
with the world, but when inspiring thoughts arose, he would 
express them in poems or paintings, and most of it was done 
according to the Ch’an mode, simply as self expression without 
any attempt to make it intelligible to others. He used a worn 
out brush and did not aim at any likeness. He often said, ‘Can 
you guess what this is? It is what Wen Tao jen has made of 
nothing.’ From these two remarks it becomes evident that the 
meaning of his pictures was of Ch’an origin.’’® 


*Gary Snyder, Cold Mountain Poems, Evergreen Review, Vol 
II, No. 6. 
* Osvald Siren, Chinese Painting, Vol. 1, p. 18. 


language without barriers, and this is true, but it does not explain away 
the stubborn fact of individual consciousness and uniqueness and its 
subsequent formal expression. 

I suggest rather that the school philosophy is rapidly becoming 
a facile substitute for the individual artist’s search for equivalent form. 
This search is after all the greatest problem facing the creative artist. 
It is the old question of having something to say; and I maintain that 
it can be said in any language, if it possesses the force of originality. 

Certainly, the great artists of our century guide us in this attitude. 
The work of Picasso is a ready example, but even more diverse, though 
homogeneous, is the work of Paul Klee. To me, his work is a perfect 
example of a constant, evolving, changing process of creation. A super- 
lative body of work expressing many and differing levels of experience 
in equivalent form; from the re-presented to the symbolic, to the com- 
pletely abstract. 

So also, though perhaps not as diverse, is the sculpture of Henry 
Moore. Notwithstanding the woman theme of much of his work, a 
glance at his sketchbooks points out the various formal solutions he 
sought for this archtype. 

What I am suggesting is not that in diversity alone there is merit, 
but that in our attempt to formal absoluteness, we have failed to 
realize that the impetus to form is given by the uniqueness of the artist 


(Continued on page 225) 
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IMAGES AND INFLUENCES OF ORIENTAL ART 


The art teacher miust-often feel that the greater part of his 
task, especially in teaching beginning students or lecturing 
to a popular audience, consists in sweepitfg aside or overcom- 
ing preconceptions vaguely defined but deeply rooted in past 
experience. For the historian of Oriental art, this is perhaps 
particularly true. We must persuade our students that the 
countries of the East have produced not one but. many kinds 
of art, strange to our eyes and alien to our tradition, but no 
less significant and no more quaint than those of our own 
culture. We find ourselves lecturing—sometimes ineptly in- 
deed—on Oriental history, Buddhist theology, and the curious 
structure of Japanese society, hoping that these will offer some 
background for intelligent understanding of the arts and per- 
haps also insight into the meaningful relation of art and life. 

No such considerations clouded the responses of earlier 
generations to the art of the Orient. When trade was possible, 
they bought whatever appealed to them as fine and usable and 
adapted it to their own purposes. What they imported and 
whai they imitated and how they described the distant coun- 
tries whence these things were brought, reveal to us images 
of the East, but images which, like painted mirrors, reflect also 
the face of the viewer, of the West. 

Until the thirteenth century, Europe remained almost un- 
aware of the great civilizations which occupied the farther 
end of the Eurasian land-mass. The philosophers who accom- 
panied Alexander recorded such reports as they could gather 
of the lands lying eastward of the Indus River, and the anony- 
mous author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea gives a clear 
account of conditions along the Indian coast in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, but the goods which were brought 
back to the West were mostly raw materials—spices, jewels 
and silks—materials which were transformed by the craftsmen 
of Alexandria and Antioch before being presented to the 
Roman market. They conveyed no image of their countries of 
origin, and when the eastern trade fell into decline and was 
taken over by the Arabs, Farther Asia passed into legend. 

It was not until the Mongol hordes of Jenghiz Khan came 
sweeping across South Russia in the thirteenth century that 
Europe again became conscious of the East. Both Pope Inno- 
cent IV and King Louis IX of France sent envoys to the great 
Khan at his Mongolian capital of Karakorum, hoping to en- 
list the aid of this new world-power in their endless wars 
against the infidel. These early (and unsuccessful) emissaries 
were soon followed by other travellers, missionaries and lay- 
men alike, who were welcomed by Kublai Khan ard his suc- 
cessors and permitted to found churches and trading factories 
in several of the major cities of China proper, while other 
merchants established themselves along the western coast of 
India. The splendid Chinese brocades found in fourteenth- 
century European tombs and in church treasuries bear witness 
to the success of these ventures, but the sea-trade seems to 
have come to an end with the collapse of the Mongol empire, 
while the rise of the Ottoman Turks put an effective stop to 


The author, a well known scholar in the field of oriental art, is now on the 
faculty of Tulane University at New Orleans. 
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A Study in European Taste 


overland trade. During the later fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries Europe had only indirect contacts with China. Such 
Oriental objects as found their way westward were regarded 
as fabulous rarities, ranking with unicorn horns and relics of 
the Holy Land. Chinese porcelains, in particular, were sup- 
posed to have the magical property of detecting poison, and 
gold- and silversmiths designed for them splendid Gothic 
settings which all but concealed their simple shapes and deli- 
cate ornaments. 

Soon after Vasco da Gama’s discovery of the sea-route 
around Africa, other Portuguese followed and by 1517 had 
established themselves at Canton and laid the foundations of 
that trade with the “Indies” which, for almost a century, was 
to remain :o their hands. Although spices, drugs and silks 
remained as before the staple articles of trade, porcelains too 
were in great demand, especially the characteristic white with 
blue or red decorations. While magical power was still attrib- 
uted to them,’ the silver mounts were now designed to set off 
rather than conceal their proper shape and ornament, and 
efforts were even made to imitate their appearance. Even be- 
fore 1520 Venetian potters had begun to decorate their white- 
ground faience wares with blue scrolls “alla porcellana,” and 
a treatise published in 1548 by Cypriano Piccolpasso showed 
sample designs in supposedly Chinese style. 

The establishment of the British East India Company in 
1602 and of the Netherlands Company two years later, opened 
an era of commercial rivalry which soon filled the markets of 
the West with Oriental imports. Often such goods were pur- 
chased in China or Japan and transhipped from Macao or 
ports along the Coromandel coast, a custom which gave rise 
to much confusion in terminology. Thus the handsome inlaid 
lacquer screens from South China, which were much used in 
Europe for wall panelling, were known as Coromandel screens, 
and even so well informed a connoisseur as John Evelyn speaks 
of “Indian” porcelains in describing the wares which he had 
seen for sale in a Paris shop. Lacquered boxes and other articles 
of furniture came from China and Japan and even India, but 
in England, at least, where the Japanese products were con- 
sidered superior, all lacquer work was called “‘japanned work.” 

Moreover, Oriental craftsmen soon proved themselves 
adept at copying European designs in order to make their 
wares more suitable to western needs. In 1700 the Joyners’ 
Company of London protested that their prosperity was being 
threatened by the import of such ‘great quantities of Cabinet- 
wares, Manufactured there [i.e., in the Orient} after the Eng- 
lish fashion, by our Models, that the said trade in England is 
in great Danger of being utterly Ruined.”? British wool 


*A note in Oriental Art, N.S. VI (1960), pp. 120-121, quotes a 
1522 inventory of a French collection of Chinese porcelains This notes 
that the white-ground figured ware was buried in the ground for a 
century to enhance its color, and further states that, if filled with 
poison, such pieces will break “‘plustot que de souffrir les mauvais 
breuvages dont l’on voudrait ravager nos entrailles.” 

* Quoted by G. Norman-Wilcox, “A Chair of the Indies,” Bull. 
of Art Division, Los Angeles County Museum, VII (1955), p. 23. 
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Figs. 1 and 2. Design for a porcelain cabinet. Paul Decker, Firstlichen Baumeister (Augsburg, 1711-1716). 


merchants“and French silkweavers also demanded protection 
against the flood of foreign textiles which, even in the early 
seventeenth century, often showed the influence of European 
patterns. 

The obvious remedy against such threats lay in an intensi- 
fication of those efforts at imitation of oriental wares which 
had already begun in the work of the sixteenth-century Italian 
potters. The printed silks of France, and printed cottons of 
England, the blue-and-white faiences of Delft, Rouen and St. 
Cloud, the Dutch and German cabinets painted and varnished 
to look like lacquer, were often better adapted to European 
use and taste than their oriental prototypes, although seldom 
of equal quality. The decorations of these western imitations 
show what was looked for in the objects brought from ‘‘the 
Indies,’ and it is evident that much of their appeal lay in fresh 
and brilliant color and minute detail. Moreover western deco- 
rators found that the apparent freedom of oriental art from 
all rules of proportion and structural logic, and its rich variety 
of novel motifs, made it peculiarly adaptable to a purely 
ornamental role. While some craftsmen followed their im- 
ported models almost line for line, more of them adapted their 
shapes, colors and themes with a naive disregard for con- 
sistency of style or authenticity of design. Thus John Stalker’s 
Treatise of Japaning and Varnishing, published in London in 
1688 when the vogue for lacquered furniture was at its height, 
includes a series of ornamental designs, “copying out the In- 
dians” and intended for the adornment of powder-boxes, 
brushes and jewel-cases, which show crudely drawn figures 
wearing long robes and large turbans or fantastic hats, standing 
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Photo courtesy of the New York Public Library. 


on little islands of earth or in front of lumpy rocks from 
which sprout sprays of grass or huge flowers or fantastically 
steepled domes and towers that suggest a cross between the 
London City churches and those of the Kremlin. Apparently 
there was no suspicion that oriental objects were the products 
of not one but several national or regional artistic traditions, 
or that they were supported by a consistent, if as yet unrecog- 
nized, aesthetic logic. 

Even royal patrons were often satisfied with mere imita- 
tions which testify well enough to the qualities most admired 
in the originals. As early as 1616 Christian ITV of Denmark 
had a “Japanese room” in the Rosenborg panelled with imita- 
tion lacquer in greenish-black, with quaint line-drawings in 
gold representing little boats and figures in Chinese dress, all 
probably the work of one Samuel Clause. Louis XIV’s Trianon 
de Porcelaine was adorned not with Chinese porcelains but 
with faiences from the Rouen or Nevers potters, featuring 
pseudo-Chinese figures in blue on a white ground. On the other 
hand, Louis XIV’s contemporary, Frederick William of Bran- 
denburg, the Great Elector, assembled a vast collection de- 
signed to illustrate the range and variety of Chinese decorative 
arts. His example set a fashion for collecting, and by 1700 
most German palaces contained a “porcelain cabinet” of elab- 
orate baroque design. Here pilasters, cornices and mantelpieces 
were loaded with vases and jars and plates, grouped together 
or mounted on brackets, while huge pyramidal displays like 
exotic Christmas-trees were massed between or in front of 
the windows and mirrored panels (figs. 1 and 2). Throughout 
Europe, vases were so commonly displayed on mantelpieces 
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Fig. 3. ‘“‘La Cybele chinoise,'’: from La Chine d'Athanase Kirchere. Photo 
courtesy of the British Museum, London 


that Father Louis LeComte, the Jesuit missionary to Peking, 
found it necessary to observe that the Chinese do not use 
porcelain “as we do, because there is no Chimney to be seen 
in the Chamber.’’* 

Father LeComte was only one of several learned and ob- 
servant travellers whose publications, often printed in two or 
three languages, served as the chief source of information about 
the East. Most of these authors were Jesuit missionaries to the 
Imperial court in Peking, but at least two were employees of 
the Netherlands East India Company. Their books were often 
illustrated with pictures, the quality and authenticity of which 
might vary widely, even within the same volume, as in the 
1670 French edition of Father Athanasius Kircher’s China 
Monumentis qua sacris qua profanis illustrata, published under 
the title of La Chine d’ Athanase Kirchere. Here a full-page 
plate shows a deity identified as “la Cybéle chinoise,” a hieratic 
figure with sixteen arms, enthroned upon a conventionalized 


* Memoirs and Observations Topographical, Physical, Mathemati- 
cal, Mechanical, Natural, Civil, and Ecclesiastical. Made in a late Jour- 
ney Through the Empire of China, ... Translated from the Paris Edi- 
tion and illustrated with Figures, London, 1697. 
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Fig. 4. ‘“‘La Cybéle chinoise,"’ from facing page of La Chine d’Athanase 
Kirchere. Photo courtesy of the British Museum, London. 


lotus flower rising out of the sea, and flanked by two worship- 
pers whose costumes and faces, no less than those of the deity 
herself and her lotus-throne and the swirling waves of the sea, 
make it clear that the engraving was copied by a European 
artist from a Chinese picture (fig. 3). On the facing page, 
however, the same title is applied to a fantastic image of a 
grotesque figure swathed in a sort of bag from which emerges 
a face enframed in sun-like rays, the whole perched upon the 
topmost flower of a lotus whose thick, undulating, hairy stems 
and loose, curving petals give it a sinister and voracious 
aspect, like that of some frightful jungle plant (fig. 4). The 
effect—heightened by a conventional European setting of sea 
and headlands with small sailing ships—is that of a monstrous 
fantasy, a seventeenth-century Surrealist image. One can only 
suppose that the publisher found the copy too tame, too lack- 
ing in drama and exoticism, to satisfy the expectations raised 
by the decorative inventions of the Far Eastern ornamentalists 
and their European imitators, and that he obligingly pro- 
vided an alternative and more satisfactory image of what a 
heathen idol should be. 

Chinese architecture presented a particular problem to 
eyes trained in the European Renaissance tradition. A number 
of Chinese buildings are illustrated in Joan Nieuhof’s account 
of the embassy of the Netherlands East-India Company in 
1655-57.* Many of these, especially the smaller half-page illus- 
trations, look as if they might have been based on drawings or 
watercolors done on the spot, but the large double-page en- 
gravings are clearly the invention of a different artist alto- 
gether, and one who presumably preferred baroque fantasy to 
sober plausibility. Thus the famous “Tour de porcelaine’’ at 
Nanking is represented with fancifully upturned eaves that 
suggest an umbrella turned inside-out, while the view of the 


‘Het Gezantschap der Neerlandtsche Oost-Indische Compagnie, 
aan den Grooten Tartarischen Cham. . . , Amsterdam, 1665. 











Fig. 5. Watteau (copy after?), ‘‘Divinité chinois,"’ The Cooper Union Museum. 
Photo courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library, New York. 


Imperial Palace at Peking shows an ornamental but completely 
improbable treatment of arches and piers. Father LeComte, in 
describing this Palace, was obviously impressed by the gran- 
deur, orderliness, and richness of the great complex. He 
wrote, 


The inner Palace is made up of Nine vast Courts, built in one 
Line. . . . The arches through which you go from one to another are 
of Marble, and over each there stands a large square Building of a 
Gothick Architecture, the Timber of whose Roof becomes an odd 
kind of Ornament; for the Rafters being left of a length sufficient 
to come out behind the Wall, have other shorter pieces of wood put 
upon them, which forms a sort of Cornish that at a distance looks 
very fine. The sides of each Court are closed by lesser Apartments 
or Galleries; but when you come to the Emperor's Lodgings, there, 
indeed, the Portico’s supported by stately Pillars, the white Marble- 
steps by which you ascend to the inward Halls, the gilt Roofs, the 
Carved-work, Varnish, Gilding and Painting, they are adorned with, 
the floors made of Marble or Porcelain, but chiefly the great number 
of different Pieces of Architecture which they consist of, dazle the 
beholder’s Eye, and truly look great, becoming the Majesty of so 
great a Monarch. 


As a well-trained European, however, he found it impos- 
sible not to deplore the “unpardonable faults” which the 
architecture displayed and concluded somewhat inconsistently 
that, “In a word, there is as it were an unshapenness in the 
whole, which renders it very unpleasing to Foreigners, and 
must needs offend anyone that has the least Notion of true 
Architecture.” 

Whether Engelbert Kempfer had less “Notion of true 
Architecture’ or not, his description of the buildings he ob- 
served in Japan showed equally accurate observation and 
somewhat keener appreciation. He was particularly impressed 
by the modest inns and houses which he saw while traveling 
from Nagasaki to Edo, remarking on their neatness, fitness and 
prettiness, and pointing out that the low roofs and wooden 
construction made them resistant to earthquakes, while sliding 
walls permitted the rooms to be always fresh and well aired. 

Such accurate and understanding observations were ap- 


* History of Japan, London, 1727. Kempfer served as physician 
to the Dutch East India factory at Nagasaki from 1690 to 1693, but 
his notes on Japan were first published in this posthumous translation. 


parently of little interest to the fashionable patrons of the 
oriental trade, who were interested in these remote lands 
chiefly as a source of exquisite and novel ornaments. If articles 
of equal delicacy, brilliance, ingenuity and fitness could be 
produced at home for less, why then so much the better. 

It is probable that the major reason for the failure to 
recognize serious merit in oriental art was that eastern artists 
lacked just those qualities which, since the early fifteenth 
century, had formed the major preoccupation and object of 
study of western painters. Although they produced exquisite 
and colorful likenesses of birds, animals and flowers, they 
showed no interest in the anatomy of the human body, that 
crown of all creation, and moreover they were lamentably de- 
ficient in understanding of either perspective or chiaroscuro. 
Thus Father LeComte observed, “‘our pictures in Europe do 
always flatter us, but those of China make them maimed and 
ridiculous,’ and again, ‘The Chinese adorn likewise their 
Apartments with Pictures; they do not excell in this Art, be- 
cause they are not curious in perspective.” Nieuhof noted ap- 
preciatively that their colors were fresh and clear and their 
embroideries of birds and flowers extraordinarily skillful and 
life-like, but he said that, because the Chinese do not know 
how to temper their pigments with oils or to apply shadows 
to their forms, their pictures all look flat and dead. 

The most perceptive early observation about oriental art 
was perhaps that of the English statesman Sir William Temple. 
In his essay ‘Upon the Gardens of Epicurus and of Gardening 
in the Year 1685,’’ he suggested that there is apparently a 
different kind of beauty to be seen in Chinese gardens, a 
beauty that “shall be great, and strike the eye, but without any 
order or disposition of parts that shall be commonly or easily 
observed,” and went on to say that “whosoever observes the 
work upon the best India gowns, or the painting upon their 
best skreens (sic) or purcellans, will find their beauty is all of 
this kind.”’¢ 

Sir William’s recognition of the possibilities of such an 
“unordered” beauty seems to anticipate the taste of the eight- 
eenth century, a taste which in England produced a new style 
of “natural” landscape design characterized by an artful casual- 
ness in the irregular disposition of trees, shrubberies and 
winding paths. But western critics could scarcely forgive the 
oriental treatment of the human figure, and the French inven- 
tion of chinoiserie, which is of course merely a branch of the 
Rococo style, may be conceived as a compromise between long- 
established canons of ‘‘correctness’” and the new interest in 
freedom and informality of design (fig. 5). This style may have 
had its genesis as early as 1700 in Bérain’s engraved series of 
Cheminées, but its first full statement appeared in Watteau’s 
designs for the Chateau de la Muette, and it reached its full- 
est development about 1770 in some of Jean Pillement’s prints 
and designs for the textile manufactury at Jouy. Unlike earlier 
imitations of oriental art, it was not actually based upon Far 
Easter: models but, taking the oriental disregard for classical 
canons of composition and structure as a sort of license for 
artistic fantasy, it created its own world of fanciful forms, com- 
bining giant birds and flowers, tiny human figures and spindly 
trees, irregularly shaped rocks and impossible buildings in 


* Quoted by M. L. Gothein, History of Garden Art, London, II, 
p. 239. 
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Fig. 6. Chair seat in chinoiserie style, by Philippe de LaSalle. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, J. H. Wade Collection. 


compositions of free-flowing, eccentric, asymmetrical curves, 
deliberately irrational and playful in character (fig. 6). Al- 
though it was particularly adapted to the decoration of inti- 
mate, private apartments and their furniture and equipment, 
it appeared also in architecture in such ornamental pieces as 
garden pavilions and summer-houses. 

It seems at first curious that the vogue for chinoiserie 
should coincide with and yet be untouched by the first flower- 
ing of scholarly sinological studies, While philosophers pored 
eagerly over the translations of Confucius and discussed the 
extraordinary proofs of Natural Law given by Chinese theories 
of government, painters and designers invented ever more 
irrational and fantastic combinations of pseudo-Chinese forms. 
Although the philosophic enthusiasm for things Chinese may 
in some degree have encouraged and, as it were, justified the 
popular taste for chinoiserie, the latter seems to have owed its 
real success to what may perhaps be described as a revolt against 
the intellect, to a longing for a world of enchantment where 
the normal laws of order and rationality were suspended. In- 
deed it would almost seem that the eighteenth century con- 
vinced itself that there actually was such a Never-Never Land. 
An extraordinary collection of plates pubiished in London in 
1759 by one P. Decker (of whom nothing is otherwise 
known’), bears on its title-page the legend, Chinese Architec- 
ture, Civil and Ornamental, Being a Large Collection of the 
Most Elegant and Useful Designs of Plans and Elevations, 
etc. From the Imperial Retreat to the smallest Ornamental 
Building in China. ... The Whole neatly engraved on Twenty- 
four Copper-Plates, from real Designs drawn in China, 
Adapted to this Climate. Despite the claims of the title, there 
is little evidence in the plates of any familiarity with actual 


"He is evidently a younger namesake of the older Paul Decker 
(born Niirnberg 1677, died 1713), whose Firstlichen Baumeister is re- 
ferred to in figs. 1 and 2. 
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Fig. 7. ‘‘Temple Fronting a Cascade,"’ from P. Decker, Chinese Architecture. 
Photo courtesy of the British Museum, London. 




















Fig. 8. ‘‘An Honorary Pagoda,’ from P. Decker, Chinese Architecture. Photo 
courtesy of the British Museum, London. 


Chinese buildings. Instead we find a series of fantastic orna- 
mental structures embowered in improbable vegetation and 
adorned with an ingenious variety of pilasters, variegated 
arches, cavetto moldings, etc. (fig. 7, 8). They are scarcely 
more, although certainly not less—authentically Chinese than 











Fig. 9. The Pagoda, Royal Gardens at Kew. Photo from O. Siren, China and 
the Gardens of Europe. 


the designs in the more popularly priced Rural Architecture in 
the Chinese Taste, published by William and John Halfpenny 
(London, 1751-52), and represent a culmination of willful 
fantasy. 

Yet already in 1757 William Chambers had published a 
correction of such misconceptions of Chinese style in his De- 
signs of Chinese Buildings, Furniture, Dresses, Machines and 
Utensils, which was avowedly intended to be “of use in putting 
a stop to the extravagancies that daily appear under the name 
of Chinese, though most of them are mere inventions, the rest 
copies from the lame representations found on porcelain and 
paper-hangings.” Chambers was at great pains to explain that 
he was not merely another designer of chinoiseries, and to 
reject any imputation of undue enthusiasm for things Chi- 
nese. He said: 

The boundless panegyricks which have been lavished upon the 
Chinese learning, policy, and arts, show with what power novelty 
attracts regard, and how naturally esteem swells into admiration . . . 
nad though we have pretty accurate notions of most other particulars 
concerning them, yet our notions of their architecture are very im- 
perfect: most of the descriptions hitherto given of their buildings are 
unintelligible; the best convey but faint ideas; and no designs worth 
notice have yet been published. These which I now offer to the 
publick are done from sketches and measures taken by me at Canton 
some years ago, chiefly to satisfy my own curiosity. . . . The build- 
ings of the Chinese are neither remarkable for magnitude or richness 
of materials: yet there is a singularity in their manner, a justness 
in their proportion, a simplicity, and sometimes even beauty in their 





Fig. 10. A Chinese temple pavilion, from Chambers, Designs of Chinese 
Buildings. Photo courtesy of the British Museum, London. 


form, which recommends them to our notice. I look upon them as 
toys in architecture; and as toys are sometimes, on account of their 
oddity, prettyness, or neatness of workmanship admitted into the 
cabinets of the curious, so may Chinese buildings be sometimes al- 
lowed a place among compositions of a nobler kind. 


From buildings, Chambers went on to Chinese “‘utensils”’ 
and Chinese gardens, observing that “Their taste in that is 
good, and what we have for some time past been aiming at in 
England, though not always with success.” What he meant by 
this was made more clear in the later Dissertation on Oriental 
Gardening (London, 1772), published after he had made a 
second trip to China. Here he said, “The Chinese Gardeners 
take nature for their pattern; and their aim is to imitate all 
her beautiful irregularities.’’ He added, however, that ‘‘Art 
must . . . supply the scantiness of Nature; and not only be 
employed to produce variety, but also novelty and effect.” His 
own application of these principles may best be seen in the 
royal gardens at Kew, where buildings of various types, from 
a Roman ruin to a House of Confucius, were lavishly used to 
intensify the diverse moods and serve as vantage-points from 
which to enjoy the various aspects of the grounds. The most 
famous of these structures, Chambers’ own nine-story pagoda, 
remains as an impressive and plausible imitation of Chinese 
forms and was probably the most nearly authentic adaptation 
of Chinese design which Europe had yet seen (fig. 9). 

The measured sobriety of Chambers’s designs, their almost 
pedantic precision and accuracy (fig. 10), must have appealed 
to the same revolutionary taste which welcomed the publication 
of Stuart and Revett’s Avtiquities of Athens, of which the 
first volume appeared in 1762. Although the neo-Classic age 
which followed most often favored the Greek temple form 
for its garden seats and “temples of love,” Chinese pavilions, 
pagodas and hermitages were considered no less appropriate, 
especially in the so-called Anglo-Chinese gardens which be- 
came so popular on the Continent. One even hears of such 
ambitious projects as that of the Landgrave of Kassel, who 
constructed an entire village in authentic Chinese style, com- 
plete with houses, temple, a dairy, and a bridge across the 
little stream which he re-christened the “Hu-kiang.”’ 
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At Brighton, where the frustrated energies of the Prince 
Regent (later George IV) found vent in almost continuous 
remodellings and “improvements,” one may see the Chambers 
tradition undergoing a curious transformation and ultimate 
eclipse. As early as 1788 the original modest farmhouse which 
the Prince held on lease was converted into a charming Royal 
Pavilion of which several rooms were decorated in the Chinese 
taste; further renovations, begun in 1802 and said to have 
been inspired by a set of Chinese wallpapers, created the Chi- 
nese corridor and several upstairs bedrooms where one may still 
see the plain moldings, crisp lattice-work, strong colors, and 
simple furniture of bamboo or painted wood characteristic of 
Chamber’s authentic Chinese style. But for the great state 
apartments on the ground floor the Prince’s favorite architect, 
John Nash, invented a sort of apotheosis of chinoiserie, com- 
bining Chinese motifs of flying dragons and canopied ceilings, 
splendid brocades and life-sized paintings of mandarins, with 
elements of recognizably Roman and Egyptian derivation (fig. 
11). Here there is little or no pretense at authenticity or even 
consistency of theme, yet the whole is magnificently effective 
and surprisingly harmonious in character. Even while this 
work was going on, other designers were working at projects 
which in time were to transform the Pavilion and its subsidiary 
buildings into a fanciful reminiscence of Indian Mughal pal- 
aces. In this they followed the example of a retired Indian 
nabob, Sir Charles Cockerell, whose villa at Sezincote was 
constructed after the model of Indian buildings as represented 
in the Views of Oriental Scenery (six volumes, London, 1795- 
1808) published by Thomas and William Daniell. Both Wil- 
liam Porden, the designer of the Royal Stables, and Humphrey 
Repton, the Prince’s landscape architect, had worked at Sezin- 
cote and brought their Indian ideas from there, but it was 
Nash who finally redesigned the exterior of the Pavilion 
proper, with its variegated onion domes and lacy lattices and 
its air of a setting for an Arabian Nights operetta (fig. 12). 

For all their high fantasy, their air of a masquerade or 
festival, the buildings at Brighton are less close to the Rococo 
than to the work of Chambers, for they are based throughout 
on authentic designs, knowingly chosen from reliable sources, 
and even the imaginative eclecticism of the great state apart- 
ments would be impossible without this informed knowledge. 
If they represent perhaps the most successful and extensive 
adaptation of Eastern art to Western purposes, they also mark 
the end of the great era of adaptation. It is possible that in- 
creasing knowledge itself killed the fashion that had thrived on 
half-knowledge and imagination. As more and more merchants, 
soldiers, administrators, missionaries and ordinary travellers 
returned with reports of their experiences in India, China and 
southwest Asia, and as scholars learned more and more about 
the literature, philosophy and history of the various countries, 
it became increasingly difficult to think of the East as one 
vast, undifferentiated land of romance and adventure. Trade 
continued briskly, but now almost all the goods brought back 
were either raw materials or manufactures explicitly designed 
for western taste, except for the curios and souvenirs that 
adorned the walls and mantelpieces of Victorian parlors, cheek 
by jowl with Turkish scimitars and Moroccan hookahs and 
other oddments from the Near East, which now became 
the focus of the popular taste for exoticism. The new in- 
dustrialism and renewed piety of the western world perhaps 
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Fig. 11. The banqueting hall of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, from Nash, 
The Royal Pavilion at Brighton. 





Fig. 12. Exterior of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. Photo from T. Davis, The 
Architecture of John Nash. 


played their part in diminishing the interest in Far Eastern 
art, as if the West, assured of its own perfectability if not per- 
fection, could recognize no genuine merit, moral or aesthetic, 
in the cultures of these backward and heathen peoples. 

The re-discovery and re-evaluation of oriental art which 
began in the middle nineteenth century and continues to our 
own day represents an entirely different point of view and 








cannot be discussed here. Briefly, one may say that it has been 
characterized by an appreciative recognition of the intrinsic 
merits of oriental art and by a growing awareness of the di- 
versity of its styles, that it seeks to understand the art of the 
East in terms of its own history and traditional values. Our 
modern images of the East are thus more complex than those 
of our predecessors, and we are involved in a continuous 
process of enlarging, correcting and refining them. Yet the 
historian of taste will recognize that now, as in the past, we 
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Julius S. Held, Michael Kitson, Wolfgang Lotz, John Rupert 
Martin, M. D. Ozinga, Charles Parkhurst and Charles 

Sterling 


are drawn to those aspects of oriental art which most fully 
supply our own aesthetic needs. Or as Ernest Chesneaux said, 
in speaking of the influence of Japanese prints upon the Im- 
pressionist painters, that we “find in it a confirmation . . 
of individual ways of seeing, of feeling, of understanding and 
interpreting nature.’’® 


*“Le Japon a Paris,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, XVIII (1878), 
p. 396. 


OF ART 


Drawing in the Seventeenth Century 


Lectures: Friday afternoon, September 8; Discussion: Saturday 
morning, September 9 


Chairman: J. Q. van Regteren Altena; Assistant: Frank Rich- 
ardson 

Speakers: Jean Adhémar, E. Haverkamp-Begemann, Julius S. 
Held, R. A. d’Hulst, Michael Kitson and F. G. Pariset 

Disputants: Winslow Ames, Jacob Bean, Otto Benesch, An- 
thony Blunt, André Chastel, Harold Joachim, Hans Kauff- 
mann, Agnes Mongan, E. K. J. Reznicek, Seymour Slive, 
Wolfgang Stechow, Charles Sterling and Ellis K. Water- 
house 


Metropolitan Schools in Latin American Archaeology and 
Colonial Art 


Lectures: Monday morning, September 11; Discussion: Monday 
afternoon, September 11 


Chairman: George Kubler; Assistant: R. F. Thompson 

Speakers: Joseph A. Baird, Jr., Mario Buschiazzo, Margaret 
Collier, Donald Robertson and Robert C. Smith 

Disputants: Diego Angulo, George R. Collins, Gibson A. 
Danes, Justino Fernandez, José Gudiol, John McAndrew, 
Bernard Myers, Alfred Neumeyer, Glenn Patton, Luis Reis- 
Santos, Francisco Javier Sanchez Canton, Elizabeth Weis- 
mann and Harold F. Wethey 


The Reaction Against Impressionism in the 1880's: Its Nature 
and Causes 


Lectures: Monday afternoon, September 11; Discussion: Tuesday 
morning, September 12 


Chairman: Meyer Schapiro; Assistant: Theodore Reff 
Speakers: Pierre Francastel, Robert Goldwater, A. M. Ham- 
macher and Fritz Novotny 
Disputants: H. H. Arnason, Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Otto Benesch, 
Anthony Blunt, Milton Brown, André Chastel, Kenneth 
Clark, Frederick B. Deknatel, Albert Elsen, S. Lane Faison, 
Jr., J. G. van Gelder, Christopher Gray, Hans R. Hahnloser, 
George Heard Hamilton, Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Henry R. 
Hope, G. Haydn Huntley, William Seitz, Peter Selz, Joseph 
(Continued on following page) 
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C. Sloane, Charles Sterling, Joshua C. Taylor and Sigurd 
Willoch 


The Aesthetic and Historical Aspects of the Presentation of 
Damaged Pictures 


Lectures: Tuesday morning, September 12; Discussion: Tuesday 
afternoon (2 to 4 p.m.), September 12 


Chairman: Craig Hugh Smyth; Assistant: Colin Eisler 

Speakers: Cesare Brandi, Philip Hendy, Richard Offner and 
Charles Sterling 

Disputants: Franklin Biebel, John Coolidge, Paul Coremans, 
Trenchard Cox, José Gudiol, Julius S$. Held, Patrick J. 
Kelleher, Edward S. King, Lawrence Majewski, Henri 
Marceau, John Maxon, Millard Meiss, Carl Nordenfalk, 
Ugo Procacci, Perry T. Rathbone, Deoclecio Redig de Cam- 
pos, Edgar P. Richardson, James Rorimer, Charles Seymour, 
Jr., Laurence Sickman, Wolfgang Stechow, George L. Stout, 
John Walker and Ellis K. Waterhouse 


Frank Lloyd Wright and Architecture Around 1900 


Lectures: Saturday morning, September 3; Discussion: Saturday 
afternoon, September 9 


Chairman: Henry-Russell Hitchcock; Assistant: Henry Millon 
Speakers: Allen Brooks, Stephen W. Jacobs, Carroll L. V. 
Meeks, Vincent Scully, Jr., and John Summerson 


CAA FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the College Art Associa- 
tion of America will be in New York, N.Y., on September 13 
and 14, 1961, the two days immediately following the Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Art. (The CAA will not 
meet at its customary time in January, 1962.) 

In view of the breadth and scope of the International 
Congress, the CAA program in history will be briefer than 
usual. Themes have been chosen which complement those of 
the Congress, with special attention to American Art. 

Following is preliminary information on the CAA program. 
(Speakers for the sessions were to be announced later in the 
Summer. ) 


ART HISTORY SESSIONS 


Medieval Art from Late Antiquity to 1000 Chairman, Walter 
W. Horn, University of California, Berkeley. 

Renaissance Architecture in Europe Chairman, David R. Coffin, 
Princeton University. 

Genre Painting, 1600-1900 Chairman, Julius $. Held, Barnard 
College. 

Art Around 1800 Chairman, Lorenz E. A. Eitner, University of 
Minnesota. 

Nineteenth Century American Art and Its European Back- 
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Disputants: G. C. Argan, Jean Bony, Mario Buschiazzo, 
George R. Collins, Peter Collins, James M. Fitch, David 
Gebhard, J. G. van Gelder, Ludwig H. Heydenreich, Philip 
Johnson, William H. Jordy, Ragnar Josephson, Edgar 
Kaufmann, Pierre Lavedan, Grant Manson and Thomas J. 
McCormick 


Plenayy Session 
Tuesday afternoon (4 to 6 p.m.), September 12 


Speakers: Kenneth Clark and Erwin Panofsky 


Publication 


Following the Congress there will be a publication of the 
papers in full, with adequate illustrations. 


Nore: Although participation in the seminars listed above 
is only by special invitation, art historians are invited to at- 
tend all the lectures, the plenary session of September 12 and 
a reception at the Guggenheim Museum. 

Executive Secretary of the Congress: Mrs. J. S. Rubin, In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, One East 78th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 

The Congress committees were published in A J, Spring, 
p. 150. 


September 13 and 14, 196] 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, N.Y. 


ground Chairman, Milton Brown, Brooklyn College. 
American Collecting Chairman, E. P. Richardson, Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts. 
American Architecture, 1930-1961 Chairman to be decided. 


ARTIST-TEACHER SESSIONS 


The theme of the artist-teacher program will be “The 
Artist in Europe and America.” The following sessions are 
projected: 

The Environment of the Artist Chairman, Bernard Chaet, Yale 
University. 

Are There Common Areas of Search in Present-day Paintings? 
Chairman, Kyle R. Morris, artist, New York City. 

The Intellectual Education of an Artist Chairman, George Mc- 
Neil, Pratt Institute. 

(A fourth panel will be announced later. ) 


Further information may be obtained from the Program 
Chairmen: For the Art History Sessions, James S. Ackerman, 
9 S.M. Reunion Hall, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J.; 
for the Artist-Teacher Sessions, Donald B. Goodall, Depart- 
ment of Art, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 








EXPRESSION |ST FRAGMENTS OF PRE-ROMAN GAUL 


In his treatise on Gallic coinage, Blanchet has included a 
series of the 2nd and pre-Roman 1st century B.C., which had 
as its prototype the magnificent 4th century stater of Philip II 
of Macedon.’ This bears on its obverse a head of Apollo 
laureate, and on its reverse, a lively b/ga.* Blanchet’s drawings 
of the Gallic specimens display the striking differences between 
them and their prototype, but it is the enlarged reproductions 
of a select group of these, included by Malraux in his study, 
Voices of Silence, which forcibly impress one with the gran- 
deur of the Gallic designs; they are highly artistic creations in 
their own right.* 

Yet each of the die-makers of the various Gallic examples 
had a vision independent not only of the Greek original, but 
of all the other adaptors as well. Indeed, it is their bold variety 
which makes these coins particularly significant, for they reveal 
small bits of the cultural outlook of the Gauls of the 2nd and 
Ist centuries B.C., peoples whom we have usually known only 
through Roman eyes. 

Though they differ from each other, these coins still con- 
trast with their prototype in two important ways: first, they do 
not represent a decadent stage of art, that is, an enfeebled 
imitation of a much superior original. Instead they are adapta- 
tions, semi-abstract for the most part, and done according to 
the degree to which each Gallic artist ruthlessly dismembered 
the Greek: images and then recreated the pieces according to 
his own image of man. Secondly, these have in common a 
basic attitude of strong, and some, even violent emotionalism 
directed toward their prototype, which permits us to assign 
these coin images to that special kind of art that is called 
“expressionistic.” 

In using this specialized aesthetic term, we adapt it from 
that particular movement of Expressionism which powerfully 
affected the creative arts of the early part of the 20th century. 
For, as an historian of that aesthetic movement tells us, “‘it is, 
in fact, justifiable to speak of Expressionist tendencies which 
need not be connected with the movement itself . . . they will 
probably exist, as they have always existed in the past.’’* 
What all Expressionist tendencies have in common through 
the ages is an art which aims at the representation of ideas 
Based on a paper read at the meeting of the Archaeological Institute of 


America, in New York City, December 1959. Mrs. Howe is on the faculty of 
Brandeis University. 


*I owe warm thanks to Professor Kurt Weitzmann of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, and to Professor Eugene Walter of Bran- 
deis University, for their comments and corrections in this paper. 

A Blanchet Traité des monnaies gauloises Paris 1905. Ch. 8, 
“Les imitations du statére macédonien.”’ figs. 54-72; A. Blanchet et A. 
Dieudonné Manuel de numismatique francaise 1. Paris 1912. Ch. 4, 5. 
B. Head Historia Numorum® London 1911. pp. 8-9. 

*B. Head sbid. p. 223. fig. 135. L. Forrer Weber Collection Il. 
pl. 78. figs. 2040-2. A. Malraux The Voices of Silence New York 
1953. pp. 133, 142. 

* A. Malraux /bid. illustrations pp. 134-143. 

*Edith Hoffman Expressionism, Movements in Modern Art 
Series, New York (no date) p. 14. 
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and emotions, usually by the representation of things seen, but 
with emphasis above all on their symbolic and emotive char- 
acter. To this character there are subordinated either the 
purely pictorial, or the purely intellectual themes. Conse- 
quently, Expressionism discards the laws of Realism, and, in- 
stead, subjects familiar shapes to distortions which serve an 
internal truth, which is valued more than visual harmony; tra- 
ditionally accepted tokens of beauty are readily sacrificed to 
intensity of vision.® Sometimes, of course, the result is both 
intense and strikingly beautiful, which is true of most of the 
examples we are considering. 

In the case of the Expressionists of a sophisticated period 
of history, like the 20th century, what matters more than even 
the immediate subject matter is he way the artist feels about 
it. His visions and feelings about his chosen theme are the 
essence which has to be translated into a work of art. Hence, 
such art is characteristically a highly subjective and dramatic 
art, whose aesthetic charge springs from the feelings and atti- 
tudes of the artist. Or, as another art historian has put it: 
“The dramatic quality of urgency is rarely absent in Expres- 
sionist painting, and the artist is more likely to attack the 
canvas than to caress it.’ But then, what exactly is it which 
triggers the emotive attack that produces works of modern 
Expressionism? The answer is given by several authorities, of 
whom Peter Selz seems to state the case directly: 

“The expressionist movement may be seen in part as a reaction 
against the prevailing values of the deceptively stable society, and 
urgent affirmation of the self, expressed in the use of agitated form 
. . . Generally {the artist} is driven by inner necessity to express his 


unresolved conflicts with society.” 

In other words, the emotive outburst of the Expressionist 
artist is more than merely self-dramatization, and, instead, 
represents a very profound reaction against a society whose 
complacent and indulgent norms he finds valueless and un- 
stable. Furthermore, even the accidental beauties of Nature 
to him often appear wanton and irrational; these too, he would 
analyze, and reorder in the studio or study. 

While this brief description is quite valid for an analysis 
of expressionism in modern times, I recognize that there have 
been other periods of Expressionism in the history of art whose 
sources may not have had the same kind of basis in social 
conflict. Yet, while one must cite that note of caution, it is 
possible to demonstrate that Gallic Expressionism, like Mod- 


° E. Hoffman /bid. pp. 6 ff. 

*Peter Selz German Expressionist Painting Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1957. p. viii. In contrast to Expressionism, Hellenistic art was 
expressive. ““. . . the relationship between the expressive artist and the 
world is affirmative in terms of love and confidence. The expressiveness 
appears in the choice of those things which appear to him beautiful or 
worthy of representation. With the Expressionist this affirmation is 
lacking. Nature for him is not an object to be interpreted lovingly, but 
rather to be torn asunder analytically.” Quoted from Carl Zigrosser 
The Expressionists New York 1957. p. 6. 

*P. Selz sbid. 
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ern, was, in part, also based on social aggression. It is, in 
fact, this same fundamental protest both against Society and 
Nature, which triggers both the Gallic and the modern artist. 
Nor are the historical differences enough to destroy their 
basically analogous experience of anti-social reaction: while 
the modern artist feels himself an individual at odds with his 
own society, the Gallic artist was at odds with a foreign society, 
the Graeco-Roman world, which impinged heavily and threat- 
ened to engulf his whole culture. And, like his modern coun- 
terpart, the sensitive Celt did not regard the opposing culture 
as entirely stable or desirable.® 

Here, it seems best to cope with a scruple or two which 
may already have arisen, namely, that perhaps all this histo- 


ricity is freighting these obscure Gallic die-makers with undue ? 
importance. But first of all, as Malraux himself implies, they ‘ 
are obscure largely because they are nameless and undervalued; ' 


the best do not lack considerable technique or creative gifts. 
Yet, while this may be conceded, there may be certain scruples 
in accepting so close an analogy between the creations of a 
tribal culture and those of an urban society. Our chief block in 
that connection, however, is mainly a verbal one; our anthro- 
pological terminology is still so limited that we are forced to 
use a term such as “‘tribal society’’ to range in reference from 
early neolithic groups up through vastly more advanced peoples 
which are just short of urbanization. In other words, “tribal 
society” can conceivably describe both sub-Mycenaen Attica 
as well as Athens to the period of Cleisthenes, whose con- 
stitutional reforms were directed toward the loosening of out- 
moded tribal strictures necessary for the rise of democracy. 
In the case of the Gauls of the 2nd and 1st centuries 
B.C., a few historical facts should demonstrate the extent of 
their social development. By thus placing these coins in their 
proper historical context, we can more properly evaluate them 
aesthetically. From the work of the British legal historian, 
A. S. Diamond, the Evolution of Law and Order, we ascet- 
tain, for instance, that in that period the Gauls were already 
in the period of the Central Codes,'® the state of legal organiza- 
tion the Greeks enjoyed just before the legislation of Solon, 
and the Romans just prior to the Laws of the Twelve Tables. 
In summary, this represents a stage of cultural development 
in which society is evolving courts and laws, where larger issues 
are decided by popular assemblies. In Gaul itself, the more 
progressive states had already developed constitutional re- 


“A. Toynbee A Study of History Milford 1934. Vol. Il, pp. 
279-81, considers the relationship between the Hellenic society and 
that of the Northern Europeans: “As the Hellenic Civilization radiated 
deeper and deeper into the continental European hinterland of the 
Mediterranean, one layer of barbarians after another was confronted 
with a question of life and death. Was it going to succumb to the im- 
pact of this potent alien social force and suffer a disintegration of its 
own social fabric in order to become raw material for assimilation into 
the tissues of the Hellenic body social? Or was it going to hold its 
own and resist assimilation? . . . The Celts eventually broke down.” 
But their break-down was “impressive.” 

* Most of these die-makers are, indeed, deficient in skill or aes- 
thetic understanding, hacks, tending to devise no more than coarse 
and increasingly inferior imitations of each other's work. But the 
group culled by Malraux is extraordinary. 

* A. S. Diamond The Evolution of Law and Order London 1951, 
p. 89 and n. 1, pp. 143, 167-198 for a discussion of culture at the stage 
of the Central Codes. 
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publican governments.‘ Moreover war taxes are levied and 
society has become split into distinct classes, with great in- 
equality of wealth. In short, the whole economy is already that 
of a well-ordered state, rapidly on its way to urbanization. 
The Gallic chieftains were feudal lords who, even by the 2nd 
century B.C., lived outside the towns in comfortable manor 
houses with regular furniture, often inlaid with metal.** The 
large central towns served as fortified sites and market centers, 
whose streets were lined with workshops, granaries, ware- 
houses, and contained assembly places for the local senate.** 
Certain industries were well-developed. In the workshops of 
Bibracte, excavation has demonstrated that metal-work of all 
kinds was produced, including superb enamel-work, while the 
smiths of the Biturges were already credited with the inven- 
tion of tinning.1* In other industries, the Atrebates had already 
established those wool-works, that became the famed cloth 
industries of Arras and Tournai.1* These were but some of 
several indigenous industries established in pre-Roman times 
that flourished through the Middle Ages; others included soap- 
and stained-glass-making, vegetable-dyeing and the like. 
Thus we are hardly dealing with primitive peoples, but with 
75 separate states spread over a great territory, whose large- 
scale agricultural methods were so advanced that the country 


was already able to support a population of 15 to 20,000,000 
inhabitants.17 


™ Fr. Funck-Bretano The National History of France: The Earli- 
est Times. (transl. by E. F. Buckley) London 1927. pp. 42-46, 68 ff. 
Norman DeWitt Urbanization and the Franchise in Gaul. Johns Hop- 
kins Diss. 1938. Lancaster, Pa. 1940. DeWitt points out (p. 3): “Al- 
lowing for the differences between the tribal-state and the city-state, 
Gallic political procedures agreed in general with those of Rome and 
while the nomenclature was gradually Romanised, no drastic changes 
were necessary.” 

“Fr. Funck-Brentano ibid. pp. 70-71. As he points out, by the 
2nd century B.C., the chieftain’s palace was no longer the large round 
thatched house of former times. 

™ Fr. Funck-Brentano /bid. pp. 61-2. 

“Fr. Funck-Brentano ibid. pp. 55 ff. A. Grenier Les Gaulois 
Paris 1945. Ch. 7. In addition, the Arverni were famed potters. 

* Fr. Funck-Brentano ibid. p. 59. 

* Fr. Funck-Brentano ibid. pp. 63 ff: In recounting the commer- 
cial developments of the Gauls, let us not forget the Veneti and their 
merchantmen which traded in Britain. These stout ships were ad- 
mirably adapted to the Atlantic conditions, with their leather sails, 
anchor-chains, and their oak-beams a foot thick, against which ordinary 
techniques of ramming were useless. Caesar De Bello Gallico 3, 13. 
Moreover the Gauls were noted for their heavy coaches which were 
exported to Italy along with their heavy wool cloaks, soap, agricultural 
implements, as well as the bacon and ham extolled by Martial. 

“ The north of Gaul above the Seine had thick forests, but in 
the southeast much ground had been cleared for farming, especially 
among the Arverni, and the Carduci, the latter of whom were famous 
for their flax fields. By Caesar's time Provence was covered with olive 
trees. The Remi were celebrated horse-breeders. Fr. Funck-Brentano 
ibid. pp. 41-43; 53 ff. A. Grenier op. cit. (supra no. 14) pp. 225-30; 
243-4. O. Brogan Roman Gaul p. 2. Strabo 4, 4, 3, in discussing the 
Belgae and their extensive population (over 300,000 who could bear 
arms) maintains that these large numbers are due to the excellent 
methods practiced by the women in the nursing and rearing of their 
children. See also his reference to the abundance of food among the 
Gauls, 4, 4, 3. Also Pomponius Mela Chorographia 3, 17. Pliny, N. H. 
18, 172 informs us that the Gauls invented the wagon- or spade-plow, 
the great scythe (18, 67, 261) and the mechanical reaper (18, 296), 
inventions improved by the Romans. N. DeWitt op. cit. (supra n.11) 
p. 67. It was due to some such advanced agricultural methods devel- 
oped by the Gauls, together with the natural fertility of newly-cleared 
land which made it possible to support so extensive a population. 








Caesar tells us much about Gaul, but not all. For example, 
one reason why his forces could conquer so rapidly was be- 
cause the Gauls had provided him with adequate roads to all 
necessary points.'* He may have had to build a bridge to reach 
the Germans, but in Gaul all the bridges and causeways were 
ready for his swift passage. Moreover, it was along such road- 
ways that the “furor Celticus” had already swept across Europe 
for two centuries, from 425-225 B.C. and had so threatened 
the Hellenic world. Sacred Delphi was sacked and with the 
sack of Rome itself, “the Celts sent flying columns of raiders,” 
as Toynbee describes them, “right to the extremity of the 
Italian peninsula.” The subsequent arena of Celtic action was 
immense, surpassing anything encompassed by Napoleon, as 
the invaders ranged from the British Isles into the Iberian 
Peninsula, across central Europe, into Russia and down into 
Anatolia. Militarily and culturally, with their La Téne culture, 
they dominated the North at a time when Alexander and his 
successors held the South. Nor were the Celts driven back until 
the Romans and the Antigonids accomplished their defeat a 
century later,® and by Caesar's time, “Gaul was already on 
the way to becoming a cultural province of the Graeco-Roman 
world, suffering the cultural disabilities normally associated 
with provincial status.”*° Therefore, against such a picture of 
cultural and economic development, imperialistic venture and 
debacle, when we use the term “tribal society” in speaking of 
the Gauls, we use it advisedly. 

And it is in terms of these political and cultural conflicts 
that we can begin to understand the Expressionism of these 
coin motifs. In taking over the Greek themes on the stater of 
Philip II, Gallic artists could hardly have been expected to 
forget their own intense cultural experiences and simply copy 
the images of a superior and dominating civilization. Still, it 
is a bit of a surprise, even for the more sophisticated observer, 
to see to what a degree the beautiful 4th century B.C. head of 
Apollo is transformed. Observe first the noble head of the 
Greek God, with its ultra Classical profile, intelligent eyes, 
full pouting lips, its neat full chin, and the lively hair con- 
tained by the formal laurel wreath (Fig. 1).2? The Mace- 


* Fr. Funck-Brentano ibid. p. 64. 

* A. Toynbee op. cit. (supra n.8) II, pp. 160-6, 279 ff. In con- 
trast to Toynbee’s brilliant analysis of this historical phase, the CAH 
vol. VI, Ch. 2, pp. 58 ff, shows a much weaker understanding. Fr. 
Funck-Brentano ibid. pp. 47-51. 

*N. DeWitt op. cit. (supra n.11) pp. 2-3, 67. “The conquest 
therefore accelerated but did not initiate the Romanization of Gaul.” 
A. Guérard Prench Civilization New York 1921, p. 81: The Gauls 
“were ready and eagerly groping for a fuller civilization . . . absorp- 
tion by the Latin world meant an accelerated evolution. . . . That is 
why in less than a century they caught up with their Masters.” On the 
emotional reaction of the Gauls upon their defeat, see O. Brogan op. 
cit. (supra n.17) pp. 161-2. 

** How little the true aesthetic value of the best of these Gallic 
coins has been appreciated normally, is well exemplified by that other- 
wise excellent historian of French civilization, Funck-Brentano (op. cit. 
supra n.11) p. 65, when he patronizingly remarks that ‘these show 
originality and an occasionally disconcerting but pleasing fancy.” B. 
Head op. cit. (supra n.1) pp. 8-9. 

* Fig. 1. A. Malraux op. cit. (supra n.2) with his extraordinary 
aesthetic sensibility provides by far the best illustrations of the Gallic 
coins and the stater which are the subject of this paper. Stater of 
Philip Il of Macedon, obverse, Head of Apollo: p. 133. For other 
examples of this stater which was minted between 359-336 B.C. see 
B. Head ibid. pp. 222-3. L. Forrer op. cit. (supra, n.2) pl. 78 #2040- 
44. For a fine discussion of coin-portraits of Apoilo, see C. Sutherland, 
Art in Coinage London 1955. pp. 45-6. 





Fig. 1. Head of Apollo. Stater of Philip Il of Macedon, 359-336 B.C., Hotel 
des Monnaies, Paris. 





Fig. 2. Coin of the Carnutes, Gaul, Hotel des Monnaies, Paris 


donian Apollo is a splendid example of that perfect blend of 
the sensuous, the rational and the proudly divine of the 4th 
century Greek ideal. But plainly, even in the closest adaptation 
to it, by the Carnutes (Fig. 2), the serene beauty of the alien 
god held no meaning for the Gauls.2* The Carnutes’ image 


** Fig. 2. A. Malraux ibid. Carnutes: p. 137. Scholars generally 
urge upon the reader to accept with great caution any locality specified 
as the source of anyone of the coin examples, for the range of distribu- 
tion of these coins is often very wide and in many cases makes their 
provenience quite uncertain. But for the purposes of this paper, lack 
of absolute accuracy on this matter is of minor importance, for the 
discussion presumes that the analyses of these coins might well hold 
true for all other localities of Gaul, or indeed, any individual as well. 
They represent aspects of a universal and contemporary Gallic experi- 
ence, ranging from Britain and extending across Europe. 
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Fig. 3. Coin of the Parisii, Gaul, Hotel des Monnaies, Paris 


of life was far more tormented, and, therefore, this specialized 
Greek concept was abandoned. There emerges instead, a por- 
trait of Gallic man, done here not with the distortion of bad 
or incomprehending artistry, but with that deliberate distor- 
tion of features by which the artist reveals far more of the 
truth of the emotions than does the ordered copying of surface 
features. Here the result is a turbulent baroque-like image of 
strongly contrasted dark and light surfaces. The wreathless 
iocks of hair spring free in zig-zag crescents in a pattern of 
great tension. The Classical nose is shattered at the bridge, 
thereby leaving that feature all the more powerful; the hand- 
some rounded chin is now the belligerent jaw of the Gallic 
warrior who thrusts out his lower lip in bull-dog aggression. 
But it is in the harsh lines of the jaw and about the anguished 
brow and eye that we feel the enormous tension, the human 
cost of all that aggression. One has only to imagine the diffi- 
culties of life in that transitional period to account for it. 

In its own contained way the Gallic head on the follow- 
ing coin, of the Parisii (fig. 3), tells of the same turbulent 
conditions.** Whereas the previous coin outwardly discharged 
an inner violence and rage, the man of the Parisii represses it 
into stylized repose like a saint in Byzantine art. And so he 
presents a long triangulation for the nose, a half-circle for the 
lips, a crescentic chin, a large oval eye and dotted iris, rhythmic 
kidney shapes as remnants of the wreath, and horizontal strips 


” Fig. 3. A. Malraux ibid. Parisii: p. 136. 
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Fig. 5. Coin of the Somme district, Gaul, Cabinet des Medailles, Paris. 


of hair. All is tightly organized and geometrically ordered de- 
fense against a world which must indeed often have seemed 
still to be disorganized and precarious in its fitful growth. But 
by vigorously composing his features to the point of abstrac- 
tion and self-forgetfulness, Gallic Man indicates here that, 
perhaps, he is achieving at least a new kind of internal order. 

In studying the wraith-like st; lizations of the same Apollo 
head as it appears on the next coin, of the Coriosolites of 
Northern France (fig. 4), we note an intense concern with the 











Fig. 6. Coin from Transylvania (Roumania), Hotel des Monnaies, Paris. 


physical frailty of man.*° It is true that severe order and vigor 
are missing in this fine head, but their absence is not the re- 
sult of the flabbiness of poor art. Instead, there is much to 
contemplate in the feathery masses of hair, in the delicate 
nuance of the curl over the cheek and in the other curl that 
joins with the line of the nose. Although, presumably, only 
a profile head is portrayed, it is soon discernible how the com- 
bination of that outward sweeping curl and of the dotted row 
below, compose a frontal face as well, so that there is created 
one of those ambiguous, Picasso-like close-ups, in which the 
profile and the full face of a single head are seen simul- 
taneously. The barely formed lips and the large, dreamy, dis- 
torted eyes denote the break-up of the corporeal vision, and 
we begin to approach a poetic inner trance. 


Finally, in this last adaptation, from the Somme district 


(fig. 5), the concept of head has completely disintegrated.” 
The bones of the Apollo have not only been picked clean, 
they have been recast into purely metallic, abstract shapes, the 
forms of a Léger; they are as remote from body and spirit as 
can be contrived. Man and God have here been reduced to pure 
pattern and emotion-free order: the cubes at the top and side 
are what remain of the strips of hair; the small linked circles 
are the wreath; the large sickle the ear, the open triangle the 
eye, and the two linked crescents the Classical nose. If the 
Gallic world has fallen apart, says the artist from the Somme, 
at the very least a rational mind can still pattern the fragments 
into less painful order. Human reason can at least be acknowl- 
edged, even when it is not yet entirely clear any more what 
there is to order and arrange. 

But lest we become parochial and think that only Gaul 
is unique in its various stylizations, we turn momentarily to 


* Fig. 4. A. Malraux sbid. Coriosolites: p. 138. 
* Fig. 5. A. Malraux ibid. Somme: p. 140. 





Fig. 7. Hellenistic Biga. Stater of Philip Il of Macedon. Reverse of coin in 
fig. 1, Hotel des Monnaies, Paris. 





Fig. 8. Coin of the Lemovices, Gaul, Hotel des Monnaies, Paris. 


see what became of the same Apollo head on a coin from far- 
off Transylvania (fig. 6), in ancient Roumania: God and Man 
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Fig. 9. Coin of the Aquitani, Gaul, Hotel des Monnaies, Paris. 


have vanished, instead the laurel wreath has taken over.?’ 
Now the foliate forms of the plant are seen separated and re- 
arranged to resemble—or mock—the head of Man. Nature has 
superseded the anthropocentric vision; we are in a different 
world. 

As we turn the Macedonian stater to its reverse side, we 
see that in the various Gallic adaptations, the animal world has 
taken over. In the Greek prototype (fig. 7) there is the ex- 
pected relationship between man and beast: Man stands upon 
the vehicle he has invented for his uses and guides his superbly 
trained horses.** But on this coin of the Lemovices (fig. 8), the 
smashed chariot litters the background, and an untrammeled 
horse seems buoyantly tossing what remains of the driver;*® 
while on this coin from Acquitaine (fig. 9) the chariot is 
reduced to a static table and man replaced by a dotted tri- 
angular wing as the knobby-kneed beast dashes triumphantly 
on, freed of all mastery.*° 

Not long after the creation of these various Gallic images, 
there came Caesat’s conquest of Gaul, and there descended 
armies of military men, administrators, architects, engineers, 
artists and teachers, so that for centuries the country enjoyed 
the comfort, grandeur and culture concomitant with the ac- 
ceptance of the imperial Roman way of life. But actually, 
peace and provincial status did not cause the spirited Gallic 


* Fig. 6. A. Malraux ibid. Transylvania: p. 139. The British 
versions of this same theme are not based on the original Hellenistic 
model, but are copies of the Gallic. B. Head op. cit. (supra, n.1) p. 
10. J. and C. Hawkes Prehistoric Britain* London 1958. pp. 144-5, 
fig. 19. See also C. Sutherland's excellent aesthetic analysis of these 
British coin types, op. cit. (supra, n.22) pp. 72-3. 

* Fig. 7. A. Malraux sbid. The biga: p. 142. L. Forrer op. cit. 
(supra, n.22 

* Fig. 8. A. Malraux ibid. Lemovices: p. 143. 

* Fig. 9. A. Malraux ‘hid. Acquitani: p. 141. 
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Fig. 10. ‘‘Venus Anadyomene’’ bronze Statuette, Gallo-Roman, Museum of 
Orleans, France. 


attitudes to wither away. If no longer openly hostile, local art 
upon occasion still persisted in asserting a quiet independence, 
as remote as ever from Classical modes. This purely Gallic 
originality within the Gallo-Roman period is epitomized in a 
bronze (fig. 10), which an irrepressible grecophile has titled 
Venus Anadyomene.*! But this is not Venus; it is a Gallic 
woman, thin-ribbed, with the pendulous belly of the ever- 
pregnant, and with powerful arms and thighs as broad as her 
torso. She is, in fact, the eternal feminine of the French as 
she gracefully sways on delicate feet, stroking her flowing 
hair—a perfect blend of seductive female and reliable work- 
horse. But as an ideal of Gallic woman she is entirely unlike 
that Praxitelean Greek ideal which dominated the ancient 
world for centuries. 

I have tried to show that the highly original, aggressive 
and repressive adaptations on coins, of a given Classical theme 
by various Gallic tribes, originated under special conditions of 
imperialistic and cultural conflict. Yet, even in this later ex- 
ample, of the Venus Anadyomene, it is apparent that an in- 
dependent, critical and passionate vision of the Gauls persisted 
with remarkable hardiness, like a tough seed beneath the snows 
of classicism. 


* Fig. 10. A. Malraux ibid. The Venus Anadyomene: p. 147. 








CURRENT LITERATURE ON AESTHETICS 


Against the changing background of the educational 
theories and practices of our day it is clear that new ways of 
thinking, feeling, and communicating are evolving. To the 
teacher and to the artist these new ways are significant in so 
far as they have roots in the past, vitality and adaptability in 
the present, and give promise of fruit in the future. It is ob- 
vious that a culture with education in art appreciation stimu- 
lated, visually, by articles in such periodicals as Life, Time, 
and Look, by such illustrated volumes as those issued by Skira, 
Praeger, and Abrams, and by such encyclopedic undertakings 
as the multi-volumed survey of art history from the presses of 
McGraw-Hill, and, auditionally, by such radio and television 
programs as are now being offered, aided by individually 
phoned lectures in our now “living’’ museums, it is appro- 
priate for both teacher and artist to join the layman in a new 
effort at orientation of art with the whole range of life. 

Even a casual examination of books reviewed in the ART 
JOURNAL and the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism in 
recent years suggests that, in the framework of educational 
planning, we are in a new world of interrelations. Art studies 
are continuing, of course, in the fields of criticism, iconogra- 
phy, and detailed research in the life of the artist or the sig- 
nificance of an artifact; but more generally than heretofore, 
art is being related to the civilization of which it is the flower 
and vital.expression, if not sole survivor. Programs in the 
humanities emphasize art as a determining aspect; those in 
area and national and local studies find art not only accessible, 
but highly fruitful as the channel to understanding. The rela- 
tions of art to other aspects of human culture are being ex- 
amined; in Hauser’s social history of art, followed by his 
philosophy of art; by Mrs. Langer and by Paul Weiss, who 
have converged their rethinking of philosophy in the direction 
of aesthetics and art appreciation; by such writers as Iredell 
Jenkins who moves into the wide spaces of Art and the 
Human Experience. The artist point of view is receiving con- 
tinued, if not greater, emphasis, as sight and insight are ex- 
perienced and recorded. Two volumes with those meaningful 
words, sight and insight, forming the title are now extant; one 
is objective and conservative, the other is subjective and 
born of studio travails. In a word, the trend, exciting to both 
teacher and artist, adult and adolescent, student and layman, 
may be illustrated by the new book from the pen of E. H. Gom- 
brich. His Story of Art is already a classic one-volume survey 
of art as the expression of culture. The new volume, Art and 
Illusion, a Study in the Psychology of Pictorial Representation 
shows the reader that a new day is here, one of interrelation- 
ships. Art in the studio, in the study, in the market-place is 
revealed as a basic, life-enhancing force. 

In the following commentary an attempt is made to look 
for the things of value to artist and teacher in the thoughts of 
a few recent writers whose individual fields are aesthetics, re- 
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ligion, and science, but whose areas of concern are continually 
impinging, with resulting sparks, on that of art. 

broad though the field of aesthetics is in interpreting 
human experience, the titles listed herein have such a range 
that an immediate clarification of their pertinence is required. 
Concern for the arts in relation to each other and the rela- 
tion of the arts to other humane disciplines occasioned their 
selection, and as the several volumes are examined, the cate- 
gories of art, science, ard religion will be used to give 
dimensions to the pattern. An effort will be made to find 
what these writers have to sa which is of interest to students 
of aesthetics. 

The justification for the use of the triad, art, science, and 
religion is suggested when one reflects that every complete 
sentence, the basic form for communication, needs a subject. 
verb, and object. Ultimately, God is the subject, art is the 
verb, and knowledge the resultant, while communication 
through language is as basic a reality as one may encounter. 
The triad also sums up the logics now being explored, both- 
and, either-or, and other-than. The members of the triad are, 
indeed the frames of reference for the break-throughs being 
envisaged in our day, as chemical evolution, changes of per- 
sonality through applied science, and even doubt of the 
reality of time and space may terrify; break-throughs between 
id and ego and superego, between life and matter, and even, 
perhaps, between life and death. The “emergent evolution” of 
Alexander Dorner in The Way Beyond “Art” may not abolish 
all absolutes, as he argues, but merely raise change into an 
absolute. Only, perhaps, in Thou, in Buber’s thought, may 
the absolute of Being find integration with the absolute of 
Change. 

As to the validity of discussions based on relationships, a 
defensible claim can be made that only in such terms can 
communication have meaning. We may agree with Einstein 
(as, indeed, we had better) that the pattern of scientific rela- 
tionships is to be found in pure mathematics, and we may be 
ready to argue that the relationships encountered in conscious 
life is the pattern of art. Albert P. Ryder is quoted as saying, 
“Luminosity gives eternity time.” 

* Moholy-Nagy, L., Vision in Motion. Chicago, 1947, Paul Theo- 
bold, pp. 361, 439 ills., $10.50. 

Pollard, William G., Chance and Providence. New York, 1958, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, pp. 190, $3.50. 

Tillich, Paul, Theology of Culture. New York, 1959, Oxford 
University Press, pp. ix + 213, $4.00. 

Religion and Culture: Essays in Honor of Paul Tillich, edited by 
Walter Leibrecht. New York, 1959, Harper and Brothers, pp. xi + 399, 
7.50. 

; Murphy, Gardner, Human Potentialities. New York, 1958, Basic 
Books, Inc., pp. x + 340, $6.00. 

Arendt, Hannah, The Human Condition. Chicago, 1958, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, pp. vi + 333, $4.75. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, Human Nature and the Human Condi- 
tion. New York, 1959, Random House, pp. 211, $3.95. 

Bridgman, P. W., The Way Things Are. Cambridge, 1959, Har- 
vard University Press, pp. x + 333, $5.75. 
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The volume by Moholy-Nagy comes first on account of 
its date (now in its fifth edition and used in many schools as 
text) and because its range is almost as extensive as that of this 
review. Like the sub-title of the biography by his wife, the 
book is “an experiment in totality.” The former member of the 
Bauhaus faculty and later director of the New Bauhaus in Chi- 
cago speaks of the book as an attempt to add to the politico- 
social a biological ‘‘bill of rights,” asserting the interrelated- 
ness of man’s fundamental qualities, of his intellectual and 
emotional requirements, of his psychological well-being and 
his physical health. The visual arts, including dancing, motion 
pictures, and photography, and even literature, are explored 
for creative organizations of light, action, and time-space, based 
on the total personality of an artist who is in communication 
through his medium with the total personality of the spec- 
tator. Senses are stimulated, thought is provoked, and imagina- 
tion is aroused to the end that awareness moves toward its 
goal. ‘Vision in motion is simultaneous grasp . . . seeing, 
thinking, feeling in relationship.” The artist is challenged by 
this volume of inspired propaganda to design for the sake of 
life, perhaps for survival. 

A brilliant sequel to Vision in Motion is The New Land- 
scape, In Art and Science, edited by Gyorgy Kepes, formerly 
of the Institute of Design, successor to the New Bauhaus, in 
Chicago, and now of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Comprising essays by many outstanding artists and 
scientists and illustrated lavishly, it explores the world of 
image, form, and symbol, the layout of our industrial world, 
the new panorama of microscope and telescope with their new 
patterns and transformations, the new elbow room allowed the 
artist by analogy and metaphor, and the new meanings found in 
discontinuity, rhythm, and scale in a world outgrowing sym- 
metry and proportion, as man’s search outward and inward 
reaches incredible distances. From Seurat to Kandinsky to Klee 
to Pollock, from Calder to Max Biil, from Sullivan to Saarinen 
to Nervi to Buckminster Fuller the modern artist is shown to 
be about his business of humanizing our strange, new world. 

The sub-title of Chance and Providence is “God's Action 
in a World Governed by Scientific Thought.” Dr. Pollard is 
the Executive Director of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies in Tennessee, engaged in educational and research pro- 
grams for the Atomic Energy Commission in cooperation with 
some thirty-seven Southern universities. He is also an ordained 
minister of the Episcopal Church; thus, in his own career as 
physicist-priest, he is concerned with such relationships as 
interest us on this occasion. His efforts to think through the 
seemingly conflicting problems of grace and determinism, he 
says, were aided by considering the Bohr principle of Comple- 
mentarity and by studies made by others distinguishing physi- 
cal reality and historical reality and distinguishing scientific 
and historic time. Pointing an analogy here and admitting a 
paradox there, he uses accident and chance and complemen- 
tarity as categories to distinguish and to relate the activities 
of spirit in a world of matter, whether considered from the 
point of view of biology or of physics, atomic or macroscopic. 
He points out how the determinism of classical physics is now 
changing to indeterminism of quantum mechanics and the 
Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy, so that probability is 
considered as basic as reliance on statistical data. Accident and 
chance in history are next discussed and their meaning when 
God enters history, not to interfere but to fulfill. Through 
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probability the historical moves into the scientific perspective 
and the miraculous is seen to be not the exception but the 
confirmation of the scientific. Dr. Pollard, using the theory of 
complementarity, urges that even the paradox of freedom and 
providence are parts of a single reality, even as the wave and 
particle theories of light are not contradictory, but comple- 
mentary. In the last chapter, Buber’s use of “I”, “It”, and 
“Thou” as ultimates is employed, and the conclusion is reached 
that the world of I and It and the world of I and Thou are 
discrete. Chance and accident are as far as science can go in 
its search for Providence. Beyond there must be revelation. 
For the artist, this intelligent attempt to restate in present day 
terms the relation of spirit to matter is analogous to his own 
attempt to relate sense and concept and imagination. The 
articles gathered in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists for 
February 1959, ‘Science and Art,” explore many of these 
areas. The physical field of Einstein, we might say, is com- 
plementary to the artistic field of sense, mind, and spirit. Thus, 
stage after stage, the projection from I to Thou is envisaged. 

The essays gathered in Theology of Culture by Paul Til- 
lich, distinguished German-born and German-trained theo- 
logian, long at Union Theological Seminary in New York City 
and now Professor of Systematic Theology at the Harvard 
Divinity School, consider religion as an “aspect of the human 
spirit.” There are other aspects distinguishable, he says, moral, 
cognitive, and aesthetic, but the uniqueness of religion is that 
it is a “feeling” which gives “depth in the totality of the 


human spirit. . . . The religious aspect points to that which is 
ultimate, infinite, unconditional in man’s spiritual life. Re- 
ligion . . . is an ultimate concern.” In the light of this point 


of view and the predicament in which man finds himself pres- 
ently, psycho-analysis and existentialism are recurring themes 
throughout the book. Existentialism, he says, is “a protest 
against the spirit of industrial society within the framework 
of the industrial society. . . . The great works of the visual 
arts, of music, of poetry, of literature, of architecture, of dance, 
of philosophy, show in their style both the encounter with 
non-being, and the strength which can stand this encounter and 
shape it creatively.” Through anxiety and meaninglessness the 
destructive trends, in contemporary culture, are vitalized into 
creativity. One essay traces existentialism from its background 
in Boehme and Schelling through Kierkegaard, Marx, 
Nietzsche and Bergeson to Heidegger and Jaspers; another 
uses Picasso’s mural, Guernica, as an example (‘‘perhaps the 
outstanding one’’) of the artistic expression of the anguish of 
the period. A discussion of time and space against the back- 
ground of theological relationships is stimulating to readers 
with contemporary art in mind. In our universe, he says, space 
is victorious in non-human areas, but tragic in human affairs, 
while time shines through prophetic literature and history, to 
be fulfilled in a kingdom of justice and peace. Symbols are 
discussed with constantly clarifying effect. A gem of polemic 
urbanity is the essay where Einstein’s argument against a per- 
sonal God is challenged by accepting the great physicist’s 
points, and then, with symbolization of the term, Personal 
God, by quoting Einstein's own words to the scientist’s dis- 
comfurt. Symbols are, he says, representations, opening levels 
of reality, born of the collective unconscious. Religious sym- 
bols are symbols of the holy operating on the imminent level 
of time and space. The visual arts reveal truth through their 
symbols. Except in architecture, Tillich does not think the 








twentieth century has developed a great religious art. As many 
another writer Tillich closes his memorable essays using 
Buber’s thought forms. “Buber’s existential I-Thou philosophy 
reaches the very depths of the situation and should be a power- 
ful help in reversing the victory of the It over the Thou and 
the I in present civilization.’” To the art lover, whether artist 
or layman, this book has many worthwhile insights. 

Aa excellent attempt to explain art changes through the 
ages, with depth history and depth psychology as perspectives, 
is provided in Walter Abell’s The Collective Dream in Art. 
The generalities characteristic of Toynbee historiography make 
for provocative reading. However, the explanation of ab- 
straction in our day as expressive of our anxieties deserves 
consideration as a footnote to Tillich. Such discussion leads to 
enlightenment if not to agreement. 

Something of the widespread impact of Tillich’s thought 
on contemporary theology and cultuxal pathology is indicated 
in the volume in his honor edited by Walter Leibrecht, di- 
rector of the Evanston Institute of Ecumenical Studies, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Some twenty-five of the leading figures in the 
world of European and American scholarship contribute. An 
introductory essay by the editor on Tillich’s thought and a 
bibliography of his voluminous writings are also included. Of 
immediate interest to this review is Leibrecht’s statement that 
to Tillich being is dynamic and that the “artist is the priest of 
the future church.” He sees Tillich’s central task as one of 
mediation between faith and culture, the latter ranging over 
science, art, sociology, economics, and depth psychology as 
fields which express and interpret reality. Karl Jaspers sug- 
gests that art is the expression of the Freedom which dis- 
tinguishes the Individual, Karl Barth tells how Mozart has 
been an inspiration to his continuing search for Christian 
humanism, finding him comparable to Botticelli, rather than 
to Raphael, as Goethe would have it, while in many another 
essay art is found preferable to science as a path to spiritual 
oases, seen, for example in the work of Rouault. God is 
referred to as Wholly Other and Art is proposed as a more 
useful medium than preaching for sounding the call of God. 
Essays in Existentialism and Buddhism and the Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of the United Nations (by Charles Malik) reach 
into the relationships of religion and human society. But as in 
other cases of symposia “in honor of,” sharpness of focus 
found in the writings of the person honored is all too often 
missing. 

Gardner Murphy, Director of Research at the Menninger 
Foundation, in Human Potentialities writes frighteningly 
and/or reassuringly of the human capabilities and possibilities 
from the point of view of the psychologist, one whose range 
of interests extends from the couch to the racial tensions in 
India, which he studied for UNESCO, on to ESP. For the 
artist and aesthetician, Art and Visual Perception by Rudolf 
Arnheim, evolved from a gestalt point of view, may be more 
immediately pertinent, but from the point of view of the 
human being whether artist or not, Murphy is an exciting 
guide. To such questions as, Where are we, where are we 
going, what are we, he thinks Copernicus, Darwin, and Russell 
have given dependable answers, envisaging as they did a small 
space and a short time and by extrapolation we may still find 
tentative answers; but timidity is almost a crime in a century 
when the singing of the morning stars and the sigh of the 
amoeba are equally basic concerns and only the whole answer 





will satisfy. Taking the long view, he finds that there are three 
phases of human nature, namely, the animal, the cultivated, 
and the creative, and he discusses each in some detail, though 
the greatest part of the book is concerned with the last phase. 
From time to time the art-minded reader will want the pace 
to slow down for questions and for reflections. Is the rate of 
social change, for instance, including the aesthetic, really 
accelerating at a geometric rate, as we are told? One recalls 
the “‘cult of the primitive” as a possible counter motion. At 
other times the reader may agree immediately, as when he 
reads that the “‘polychromatic, polymodal experience of de- 
light, involving more and more of the whole human organism 
discovers again for us what the Greeks discovered—the radiant 
love of the sensory beauty of the world—and in particular of 
the designs in the stars, trees, waves, animals, and human 
forms. . . .” The discussion of space in physics, art, and psy- 
chology is followed by a plea for more dimensions to be 
added to our experience. (Some would recall here the pro- 
posal by Tillich of religion as a new depth.) Again, “the 
artist brings into existence that which is a fulfillment both of 
his own unfinished and never-to-be-finished individyality of 
which he is aware only after the event and of that which is 
potential within the group.” “Resonance” to nature is a sugges- 
tive conception Murphy offers, citing the coins issued after 
Columbus, with the legend, Plus Ultra, ‘there is more be- 
yond.” The “Boundaries between Person and World” is a title 
of a later chapter, wherein Arnheim is quoted as calling atten- 
tion some years ago to the structural correspondent between 
the physical environment and the psycho-physical processes, 
and, in the field of music, to the “structural kinship between 
expressive effects and specific patterns of rhythm, pitch, har- 
mony, timbre, and volume.” A new dimension is here seen 
emerging which envisages a “field” of person and environ- 
ment, based on verifiable concepts of biological and psycho- 
logical derivation. Human potentialities are then discussed at 
the levels of quantity, quality, which includes the arts, new 
discoveries, and new configurations. One such configuration is 
love, used in a sense so broad as to warrant clarification, and 
which is said to be close to Spinoza’s love of God. In life-span 
and life-space frames of reference, Murphy considers Aris- 
totle’s entelechy, gestalt psychology, and such proposals as those 
of Kurt Goldstein and Gordon Allport which look toward 
wholeness in individual fulfillment, as good tries, but warns 
against the under-emphasis of the social aspects, and ends on 
an inspiring (or terrifying) note, as he speaks of new human 
natures emerging from the present one, “new realms of ex- 
perience, not an extrapolation of the present, but new in kind.”’ 

If the reader wishes to consider the human potentials 
from the biological rather than from the psychological point 
of view, Dean Sinnott’s volume in the World Perspectives 
series, Matter, Mind, and Man is worthy of note. A less scenic, 
but perhaps a more informative, ride is offered. 

With semantic clarity and brilliant organization of material, 
Hannah Arendt, the first woman on the Princeton faculty in 
the two hundred and more years of its existence, examines The 
Human Condition in the light of history and observation and 
reflection. She does not include thought or art or faith in her 
discussion of the vita activa explicitly, but points out that the 
poetic is as true as the scientific, and she includes a lively 
section on ‘The Permanence of the World and the Work of 
Art” in her chapter on work. Throughout, the distinction 
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between the animal laborans and the Homo faber is main- 
tained, between public and private realms of experience, and 
between labor and work. Action as a third category leads to 
the concluding chapter, “The Vita Activa and the Modern 
Age.” She thinks despair and triumph are inherent in the same 
event in this age: “. . . it is as if Galileo's discovery proved in 
demonstrable fact that both the worst fear and the most pre- 
sumptuous hope of human speculation . . . and the Archi- 
medean wish for a point outside the earth from which to 
unhinge the world could only come true together, as though 
the wish would be granted only provided that we lost reality 
and the fear was to be consummated only if compensated by 
the acquisition of supramundane powers.” In the world of 
natural science we are able to transform mass into energy or 
to transform radiation into matter, she points out, but uni- 
versal entities are still terrifying mysteries. Cartesian doubt, 
Kierkegaard’s leap, non-rationally, into faith, and the loss of 
common sense led to the conclusion that the Archimedean 
point was to be found in man himself. “And the assumption 
was that neither God nor an evil spirit could change the fact 
that two and two equal four.” But the short-lived victory of 
homo faber during which period the concept of Being changed 
to the concept of Process was followed by a period where the 
concept of happiness was considered more basic than utility, 
and, today, Life is named as the highest good, and the animal 
laborans is restored once more to primacy. ‘For what matters 
today is not the immortality of life, but that life is the highest 
good.” “No matter what sociology, psychology, and anthro- 
pology will tell us about ‘the social animal,’ man persists in 
making, fabricating, and building, although these faculties are 
more and more restricted to the abilities of the artist.’’ “The 
capacity for action, at least in the sense of the releasing of 
processes, is still with us, although it has become the exclusive 
prerogative of the scientists . . . to the point of extinguishing 
the dividing line between nature and the human world.” 
Finally, Miss Arendt regrets that thought is being omitted from 
consideration in the discussion of the Vita Activa, leading to a 
quotation from Cato, ‘Never is he more active than when he 
does nothing, never is he less alone than when he is by him- 
self.” 

A few words may be added concerning Miss Arendt’s com- 
ments on the work of art. Uselessness and durability are named 
as characteristics. “The immediate source of the art work is 
the human capacity for thought . . . reification is more than 
mere transformation; it is transfiguration.”” Thought thus 
underlies art, as cognition underlies science. “We need not 
choose here between Plato and Protagoras, or decide whether 
man or a god should be the measure of all things; what is 
certain is the measure can be neither the driving necessity of 
biological life and labor nor the utilitarian instrumentalism of 
fabrication and usage.”’ Why? Because it is only through art 
that worthy deeds and great words have survival value. 

Joseph Wood Krutch, as the list of his essays and de- 
scriptive commentaries lengthens, has come to be a kind of 
Autocrat of the Library Table, or, perhaps, of the Mesa. Sev- 
eral years ago in The Great Chain of Life he explored the evi- 
dences and significances of life throughout the evolutionary 
world from amoeba to man, and now in Human Nature and 
the Human Condition, the one given and the other capable of 
change, he considers whether the twentieth century is a Dawn 
or a Twilight. He discusses man’s predicament in a world of 
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things rather than of values and suggests a maxim for a Rich 
Richard's Almanac, “Have fun; pay later.’’ Even education 
and religion are given streamlined programs in our day, at- 
tractive to the consumer, while the human personality is 
allowed to grow weary. He points out the dangers of persua- 
sion in a world kept adolescent and passive by our ways of 
life, and the mediocre is made the standard by equating the 
norm with the average. The average man’s ideas are handed 
down in diluted form from Darwin, Marx, and Freud, and 
adjustment is more eagerly sought than adventure. Having 
and doing precede being in significance. Awareness of in- 
tangibles, ambition, and aspiration are now cherished only by 
the mystic, the intellectual, the artist and no longer by the 
“normal” man. Our assumed democracy is really totalitarian 
in the conformity forced on the minority, at the cost of leisure 
for contemplation and pursuits followed for their sakes. Only 
when intuition and mysticism are allowed freedom to grow 
will we be able to answer the ultimate questions. Whether God 
exists is a more meaningful question than any search for a 
social optimum of production and consumption. The human 
problem is, in the last analysis the question whether man is 
imore than a product of environment. The tabula rasa, once 
held to have been written on variously by God, by Nature, by 
reason, and, by forces of relativism may be outmoded in our 
day; Krutch argues rather that a “latent image” at birth 
initiates a human development whose inherent nature recog- 
nizes standards and values. 


Nobel prizeman and noted Harvard physicist, P. W. Bridg- 
man in The Way Things Are considers almost the whole 
range of human experience: logic, mathematics, the physical 
sciences, biology, psychology, and sociology, while between 
the lines he allows the reader to interpolate artistic and re- 
ligious relationships. His semanticism is a kind of “field’’ type 
where the whole environment of the world is thought per- 
tinent, both in its usage and its present context. The verbal 
and non-verbal levels of meaning are distinguished, com- 
munication and thinking operating on the former level, energy, 
physically conceived, on the latter. He contends we should 
know how the world can be fitted into a verbal structure, this 
world of sensation, position, and force, .and finds that for 
verification we need to have more than one avenue to a desired 
terminus before the data involved will have been satisfactorily 
explained. Intuition, as well as probability and process are 
named as elements of explanation. The meaning of waiting in 
our understanding of time, the significance of sameness, the 
distinctions to be taken into account when “all,” “any,” and 
“every” are used are considered at both the verbal and op- 
erational levels. In the chapter, “Some Aspects of the Physi- 
cal Sciences,”” while speaking of instruments which yield mean- 
ingful measurements, Bridgman says, “the ultimate instru- 
ment is ourselves. . . . We should never think of the micro- 
scopic world without thinking of ourselves using the micro- 
scopes. In general, we should never think of the world around 
us without also thinking of the nervous machinery in our 
heads by which we acquire knowledge of the world. To dis- 
cover the best way of holding ourselves to this awareness 
constitutes what seems to me to be perhaps our most pressing 
intellectual problem.” The dangers to the concept of causality 
inherent in quantum mechanics, the Heisenberg theory of un- 
certainty, and the belief that determinism does not operate in 








small systems and has no meaning in large are discussed. 
“When it comes to dealing with ‘all there is,’ there are some 
things which simply cannot be done.” Archimedes has no 
place on which to stand to give meaning to “all the world,” he 
concludes. Finally, in suggestive fashion, “creation” and its 
converse, “annihilation,” the former involving space, and 
events are defined. In the last instance, Bridgman contends 
that the relativity theory is lacking in that it says nothing 
about the nature of the nodes or intersections of its mesh 
system which corresponds to physical reality, whether they are 
electrons, protons, or photons. In his explorations “On the 
Fringes of Psychology’ Bridgman uses as a basic theory, 
“atomic sufficiency,” whereby introspectional words can be 
used on a public basis, and he believes his thesis agreeable to 
both deterministic and free-will advocates. Of special concern 
to the artist is the masterly discussion of perception; for ex- 
ample, “If there were no memory, there would be no percep- 


tion. . . . Because we always see things out there in space at 
some time or other, we ascribe a significance to space and 
time. . . . Quantum theory and cosmology make us question 


whether after all the mold of space and time is a good mold.” 


PROBLEMS OF THE ARTS IN A MASS SOCIETY 


The most important single fact about Culture in contem- 
porary America is that patronage of the arts has been de- 
mocratized and criticism of them has not been. Most of the 
difficulties arising from this lag have been falsely imputed to 
the emergence of “the mass society.” A great many “‘crises’’ 
in taste would gradually disappear if the energies of our cul- 
tural institutions were systematically and imaginatively rein- 
vested in these new contexts of patronage. We thereby would 
clarify for new and insecure patrons the aesthetic choices a 
different kind of society demands of them. These acts of 
patronage stem from the rise of the new institutions of mass 
production and mass communication. Yet mass education for 
all practical purposes simply ignores these new arts and their 
new modes of patronage, effectively turning unexperienced 
patrons over to the unexamined blandishments of advertising. 

A desirable humanities curriculum in a mass society would 
make it possible for everyone to lead an examined life as a 
patron of mass production and mass communication. A realistic 
agenda for the humanities, then, would provide for the most 
rapid creation and widest diffusion of a body and tradition of 
criticism that encourages the support of excellence within 
these mass institutions. The important thing to remember is 
that priority must go to the encouragement of excellence in our 
society's central institutions. For these set the tone of the so- 
ciety. All else is secondary in the humanities, except as it 
ultimately contributes to the health and growth of these cen- 
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In a concluding chapter, ‘Social Implications,” we read that 
a description of society is a complete description of the be- 
havior of the component individuals, or at least some aspect 
of their behavior, whether economic in nature, or legal, or 
political, or institutional, including in the last instance, the 
religious. The reader may miss mention of the artistic aspects. 
When discussing the problem of morals, Bridgman exclaims, 
“I am willing to let the human race perish if its survival must 
be purchased at the price of not freely using the mind.” But 
in general, in this final chapter, science seems to have priority 
over art and religion, society over the individual. One wonders 
if art would not be helpful as an integrating force. Among the 
tools, chiefly verbal, which the author names as being con- 
tributed by society and which make the practice of intellectual 
integrity difficult, are commitment to the three-dimensionality 
of space and the forward flow of time, and, perhaps inherent 
in the nature of things, the inability of language to deal with 
self-reflexive situations. Again, would not the placement of 
art and religion in positions as basic as science help Me, 
through society in an environment whose range is infinite, to 
Be, which is to reach Thou. 


Patrick D. Hazard 


tral institutions. For in the last analysis, the humanities strive 
to render everyday life more humane. And everyday life in 
America today can never be much better than the conditions of 
life encouraged by our central institutions of mass production 
and mass communication. There is even a sense in which Sun- 
day Culture can become a kind of highbrow escapism from the 
inadequacies, moral and aesthetic, of our work-a-day culture 
of automobiles and television. The humanities must constantly 
be on guard against succumbing to that kind of “cloistered 
virtue.” Alienation from mass culture is never an acceptable 
substitute for its gradual humanization. 

In discussing the external landscape created by mass produc- 
tion, it is convenient to distinguish between industrial design, 
marketing architecture, and city planning. The raw material 
for an adequate criticism of all three areas lies ready at hand 
for intelligent development. In every case this development 
would amount to making available to the ordinary individual 
at a range of intelligible levels the information and theory 
already circulating in professional circles. In establishing this 
critical confrontation, the new media of communication are 
essential—partly to make up for lost time, but equally as much 
because they are the most appropriate vehicles for this type 
of analysis. 

The newer media of photojournalism, animated cartoon, 
and television documentary are eloquent enough, in the hands 
of professionals, to close the “message gap” between the 
information of everyman as patron and the unsettled conditions 
of patronage in the new art forms of mass communication and 
mass production. Since most of these new forms are them- 
selves highly pictorial and visual, the newer media are perhaps 
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more ideally suited to a broadly based criticism than are the 
more traditional channels of printed communication. Thus 
both urgency and the innate qualities of the arts under con- 
sideration suggest the wisdom of using the newer media to 
bring the new consumer rapidly abreast of his responsibilities 
as a patron of the everyday arts. The general strategy of this 
much-needed criticism of the public arts, then, would be 
simply to increase the rate of information flow between pro- 
fessional elites and the mass consumer whose median taste 
establishes the quality of our culture. 

The recent economic and ideological crisis over Detroit's 
“insolent chariots” provided an excellent opportunity for the 
establishment of a mature criticism of industrial design in 
America. Unhappily, the elite continues to choose the easy 
and inverted snobbism of European small cars for the much 
more demanding task of explaining to the ordinary man why 
the psychological symbolism of chrome and fin is immature 
and unsatisfying. A successful film like Roger Tilton’s “Seven 
Guideposts to Good Design’’ (Louis De Rochemont Associ- 
ates), on the other hand, aims to develop such increments of 
awareness in the ordinary customer. There ought to be scores 
of similar films created, perhaps under the direction of the 
American Society of Industrial Designers or the Industrial 
Design Education Association. For these professional organ- 
izations, such activity would not only give them present out- 
lets for their idealism, but it would also insure designers 
future relief against their being squeezed in the producer's 
exploitation of immature consumers. 

The “‘data’”’ for eloquent and persuasive photoessays, films, 
and broadcasts on industrial design for the general public 
exist for the taking in intelligent journals like Industrial 
Design, Craft Horizons, and the Design Quarterly (formerly 
Everyday Art Quarterly) of the Walker Art Center in Min- 
neapolis. The Walker has shown particular initiative in its 
publications and Christmas exhibitions, the latter helping 
shoppers find where in Minneapolis trey can buy which good 
designs at what prices. The Museum of Modern Art has also 
done much to promote the intelligent criticism of man-made 
everyday objects with its teaching portfolios for the public 
schools and its tradition of “good design’ shows. its activity 
in this field reached a distinguished high point in the winter 
1958-59 with Greta Daniel's and Arthur Drexler’s major 
exhibition on “Twentieth Century Design.” It is symptomatic 
of the peripheral support given such critical endeavors that no 
documentary film of the show is available for mass distribu- 
tion. The Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston has con- 
centrated more on organizing elite symposia and conferences 
than on broadening popular understanding of good design, 
but neither dimension of the problem should be neglected. 
Jay Doblin’s work at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
especially his recent juried selection of the hundred best de- 
signs, is notable. All these rather isolated first steps provide 
the broad base of knowledge and experience necessary for a 
popularized criticism of industrial design. 

In creating and disseminating a vision of excellence for a 
mass society, perhaps the place to start is with individual de- 
signers whose work within a marketing society is an embodi- 
ment of idealism and craftsmanship: Leo Lionni, Charles 
Eames, George Nelson, George Nakashima, Saul Bass, Paul 
McCobb, and Isamu Noguchi. Are these exemplars of excel- 
lence well enough known to the patrons of a mass society? Is 
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their unnecessarily low visibility at least partly responsible for 
the more depressing aspects of the man-made environment in 
America ? 

There is the same disparity in architecture between the elite 
and popular levels of discourse—between, say, the contents of 
the big professional magazines—Architectural Forum, Pro- 
gressive Architecture, Architectural Record—and the real estate 
sections of the local newspapers. Time, Inc. deserves special 
commendation in this respect for its brilliant coverage of archi- 
tecture in Fortune, Time and Life. One hopes the readership 
for some of their features is high, but that happy possibility is 
doubtful—given the narrow range of the cultural objects the 
company issues on filmstrips for school use. Life has school 
materials on any number of landmarks in Western art and 
culture, but their first-rate America’s Arts and Skills appeared 
only in a prestige volume (Dutton, 1956) and L#fe’s monthly 
architecture and design features lie fallow in its photo-morgue. 
John Peter of Look produces equally good photo-essays on 
design and architecture. Ironically these low readership mag- 
azine items are in color; yet an excellent book like Peter's 
Masters of Modern Architecture (George Braziller, 1958) is 
condemned to black and white even at the prohibitive price of 
$15. There is a cruel and unnecessary paradox in the fact that 
these extraordinary materials for an adequate criticism of 
architecture fall on blind eyes in mass magazines at the same 
time that our schools painfully and with little apparent success 
try to develop a generation’s sensibility by forced reading of 
second-rate Victorian poets like Longfellow and Lowell. (In 
fact if one had to choose between the humanities textbooks 
used in many schools and colleges and the best in American 
journalism, there would be no doubt in my mind that our best 
journalism would be more effective in developing mature 
patrons. For the most part the journalism is written by better 
writers who have the advantage of an audience of uneducated 
readers rather than an audience of overcritical peers in mind.) 

It is worth noting here that the successful communication to 
a general audience of critical standards from one’s own profes- 
sion takes more than good intentions. The American Institute 
of Architects has failed signally to achieve rapport with in- 
tended lay audiences in at least two major film efforts, “Archi- 
tecture, U.S.A.,” and “The New Age of Architecture.” The 
color in the first film is amateurish, but more crucially, it dis- 
cusses domestic architecture in terms of houses very few in any 
conceivable mass audience could afford. “The New Age of 
Architecture,” on the other hand, tries to influence the quality 
of design in the next $500 billion worth of American building 
with a film that even proved boring to a local A.I.A. chap- 
ter—largely because the broken accents of Mies van der Rohe, 
Gropius and Saarinen were not adequate vehicles of meaning 
but also because the film was a paste-pot job—not a whit 
worthy of the glorious architecture it damned with its fumbling 
feint at praise. It is significant, too, that the film is advertised 
as free for use on television—and yet it is 42 minutes long! 

On the other hand, in celebration of its centennial, the 
A.I.A. sponsored Frederick Gutheim’s handsome book of pic- 
tures on “One Hundred Years of American Architecture.” An 
important and effective series of critical articles or films could 
be made on its color folio “Ten Buildings in America’s Fu- 
ture,” e.g., the Lambert Airport by Yamasaki in St. Louis; the 
Hollin Hills development by Charles Goodman in Fairfax 
County, Virginia; the planned shopping center by Victor 








Gruen at Northland in Detroit; and several others. It is par- 
ticularly important when discussing excellence in the arts of a 
mass society to discuss the archetypes of our future landscape, 
such as airports, shopping centers, factories, and development 
housing. They will become paradigms for generations of archi- 
tects. 

Further, the quality of most private housing is perhaps 
crucial to the total shape of our visual landscape; and the 
future of well-designed prefabricated homes is signally im- 
portant, given the fact that 85% of our homes are not de- 
signed by architects. Charles Goodman’s designs for National 
Homes of Lafayette, Indiana, are particularly heartening in 
this regard; and that firm’s free movie explaining the com- 
patibility of prefabrication and good design is a model of 
effective communication. The work of George Nelson and 
Carl Koch in striving for the industrialization of good archi- 
tectural design. deserves wider attention, too. 

In fact, tic kind of criticism of the public arts of a mass 
society we are calling for here would always focus attention on 
instances which seemed to suggest the possible coexistence of 
high ideals and mass marketing. Alcoa’s ‘‘Forecast Collection” 
—commissions to individual designers for plastic speculation 
about the future shapes of everyday objects—is a good ex- 
ample of how marketing economics can encourage good de- 
sign in theory. The same firm’s book, Schoolhouse (Simon and 
Schuster, 1959), edited by Walter McQuade to guide local 
boards of education in their construction of contemporary 
school buildings, is a brilliant example of how competition 
between basic materials suppliers can lead to design progress 
in practice as well. School design is especially important be- 
cause of its long-range effects on design in domestic architec- 
ture. It is hard to imagine that pleasurable contact with good 
school buildings can leave the next generation as complacently 
acquiescent in jerry-built ranch house modern as we are. 

On the level of corporate prestige, Reynolds Aluminum 
is setting in motion a similarly helpful competition when it 
awards a modern piece of sculpture in aluminum (designed by 
Theodore Rosczak and Jose De Rivera, so far) for the best 
business building using their material in the preceding year. 
Perhaps these same farsighted companies will sponsor free 
films summarizing the results of their architectural competi- 
tions for use in the schools. Such firms stand to gain from a 
more rapidly rising gradient in American taste and under- 
standing. 

That there are commercial firms sensible enough to identify 
their corporate interest with the long term stability and growth 
of the total community is evident from Dow Chemical’s recent 
sponsorship of “Highway Hearing,” a motion picture explain- 
ing the Federal Defense Highway Act, and from the Edison 
Electric Institute’s collaboration with the American Institute 
of Planners and the American Society of Planning Officials on 
a film about the planning process, ‘Planning for Prosperity.” 

Perhaps the best way to educate the general public to 
want and demand adequate city planning is to start with micro- 
cosms of good planning in their own experience. Victor 
Gruen’s planned shopping centers at Northland and Eastland 
in Detroit and Southdale in Minneapolis as well as his plans 
for downtown pedestrian malls in various cities ought to be at 
the center of the humanities curriculum in the public schools. 
By considering them, children would begin to take for granted 
‘an orderly environment in which the everyday activities of 


shopping are enhanced by amenities such as landscaped gar- 
dens, and sculpture for play and for contemplation, The same 
kind of schoolroom speculation about other planned places 
such as Saarinen’s General Motors Tech Center will gradually 
generate an ever-growing demand for order in the total urban 
environment. 

Even the much maligned Levittowns embody for the 
first time on a large scale important planning principles. Elite 
critics fail to see the irony in their disparagement of Levit- 
town’s undistinguished and monotonous designs. For this visual 
mediocrity is largely due to their own failure to democratize 
architectural criticism quickly enough. It would be much more 
to the point if they would assume that the essential purpose of 
instruction in the humanities in mass education was precisely 
to influence the kinds of aesthetic decisions Levittowners will 
later be called upon to make. 

The responsibility of the new patron to the external land- 
scape applies in a comparable way to the consumer of mass 
communication. The public arts that shape our interior land- 
scapes of belief and value—print, film and broadcasting— 
are almost as unexamined in mass education as are the public 
arts of industrial design, architecture and urban planning. This 
is probably true, in spite of its total lack of logic, because the 
humanities as a vocational specialty has regarded its role as 
being that of conservators of true Culture against the onslaughts 
of mass production and mass communication. Obviously with 
such a prejudice it is nearly impossible to help a mass society 
seek out and nurture its own distinctive arts. Almost inevitably 
from such a view the humanities become compensatory for 
the “inadequacies” of the mass society. Also, from such a 
perspective, the classics become sterilely the eternal benchmarks 
against which to measure the trivialities of the present. 

This orientation of the humanities as a profession in mass 
education is not a little responsible for the frustratingly slow 
growth of the arts allied with mass production and mass com- 
munication. The humanist, much more than he knows, has 
been engaged in self-fulfilling prophecies of despair. If he 
wants to be an adequate critic of mass communication, he 
must identify the many kinds of excellence already in the 
media and use the public schools to broaden the patronage for 
that kind of excellence. 

In practice this would mean much less time on the explica- 
tion of poetry and fiction, considerably more on the arts of 
graphics, photography, and photojournalism, popular music 
and comedy, film and broadcast documentary, motion picture 
and television drama. And the basic criterion here should not 
be how well the mass media present the Culture of the past 
to large contemporary audiences (although under certain con- 
ditions this function can be important and liberating), but 
rather how well these new public arts shape the formless ex- 
perience of the present for their patrons. It is not tragic, as 
Randall Jarrell would have us believe, that the modern school 
child does not know who King Arthur was; but it is tragic if 
that child is barely aware of the moral and aesthetic dilemmas 
of the present because of exposure to mindless and irrelevant 
entertainment—or possibly, because the poetic temperament 
has retreated to esoteric self-congratulation with other poets. 
This is important to stress because in response to criticism, 
mass media policymakers, partly in deference to the erroneous 
assumptions about the humanities they share with their in- 
tellectual critics, cite long lists of “classics” recently presented 
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over television, or the number of color reproductions of great 
paintings reprinted in magazines, or the staggering volume of 
Beethoven LP’s distributed by the recording companies. This 
is to confuse the artifacts of past culture with the creation of a 
living contemporary one. 

All things being equal, then, an intelligent photoessay by 
Bruce Davidson on juvenile delinquency is more “cultural” in 
any meaningful sense of the term than a reproduction of an 
El Greco; and a TV documentary by Chet Huntley on the 
American image abroad is more “artistic than a 90-minute 
production of a Greek play by “Omnibus’’; and the NBC-TV 
‘“‘Home’’ show, dedicated as it was to respecting the growing 
sensibility and intelligence of the American housewife, was 
more in the interests of a living culture than the timid support 
of safe classics on television by either “Hallmark” or “Dupont 
Show of the Month.” Part of the problem of standards in mass 
communication is that the humanists (whom society endows to 
speculate freely in the public interest) have not really learned 
to ask the right people the right questions about the right kind 
of excellence. Instead of becoming becalmed by recollections 
of the glories that were the pride of Greece and the grandeurs 
that were becoming to Rome, the humanist must learn to iden- 
tify more quickly the first glimmerings of excellence char- 
acteristic of the arts of mass production and mass communica- 
tion. Having identified this new aesthetic excellence, he must 
teach the mass patron how to recognize and demand more of 
the same. High standards from past cultures will never be 
an adequate replacement for rising gradients of taste within 
our own. Nostalgia is no substitute for vision. 

There are certain signs that humanists are taking a more 
realistic stance by encouraging excellence in the media of mass 
communication. The Saturday Review’s collaboration with the 
Metropolitan Museum on an exhibition of “photography as a 
fine art’’ extends further that journal’s tradition of intelligent 
criticism of advertising, journalism, movies and broadcasting. 
The Fund for the Republic's Mass Media project has shown 
in a number of occasional papers how relevant an informed 
criticism can be. Louis Lyons’ series of interviews on “The 
Press and the People” for WGBH-TV, Boston, makes one 
want all the more a continuing dialogue on the performance 
and ideals of the mass media in American life. 

But still more heartening is the emergence of a new 
generation of creators in the popular arts who are not bothered 
by what have now become lazy cliches about alienation and 
the inevitability of commercial corruption. A playwright like 
Paddy Chayefsky has written some of the best criticism of 
popular culture available to its own patrons (e.g., the com- 
ments on girly magazines and Mickey Spillane in ‘Marty,’ or 
the entire theme of “The Goddess’’ for that matter). And 
Rod Serling’s moderate complexity is what probably gives his 
penchant for recognizing good material (executive power 


Comments on Subject Matter in Art 
(Continued from page 202) 
in relation to the world; and that while one artist may make his entire 
statement within the framework of one formal philosophy, another may 
find his meaning in many. 

I am speaking here for the recognition and validity of the in- 
dividual search for form, and the evaluation of the work on the basis, 
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struggles, the “failure” of success in Hollywood, labor corrup- 
tion) its effectiveness with his TV audience. The curiosity of 
Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, and William Inge about 
writing original material for the movies is a great advance 
over the schizophrenia of the generation of Hemingway and 
Faulkner between doing “serious work” and doing a movie. 
What the humanities must especially insist upon is that 
creators within these new forms not take their artistic respon- 
sibilities lightly. Serious novels are not compensation for hack 
work. The mass media are potentially great art forms, and 
all they need to fulfill their potens‘als are great artists and 
great audiences. But this should not be discouraging; it is 
equally the predicament of every other art. Integrity of form 
and content, not size of audience, nor complexity of message, 
are the criteria for good art. 

The public arts of mass production and mass communica- 
tion, then, need patrons with more aspiring sensibilities and 
professionals with more sensitive consciences. The central re- 
sponsibility of the humanities in mass education from kinder- 
garten through professional school is to create a climate of 
responsibility for these public arts because on them the sanity 
and health of our civilization rests. Maverick scholars in 
established disciplines (John Kouwenhoven in literature, Sieg- 
fried Giedion in history) suggest how easy the transition could 
be when we decide to reinvest our critical energies from an 
overemphasis on the traditional arts of literature, painting and 
music to a balanced consideration of the aesthetic imperatives 
facing everyone in a mass society. For example, we train stu- 
dents to be discriminating in their literary choices from grade 
through graduate school, but we rarely give them a chance to 
examine objectively the kinds of choices they will make almost 
everyday in industrial design, architecture, and civic design. 
Even the long slighted arts of painting and music are lately 
getting much more of the attention they deserve in a balanced 
aesthetic curriculum. But the newest art forms brought into 
being by a wedding of technology and the human sensibility— 
the photoessay, the feature and animated cartoon, the television 
play and documentary—these are strangely and myopically 
neglected in our formal curricula. The longer we neglect them, 
the more likely we are to be victimized by mediocrity. 

We can spare much else, but if we are to deveiop a 
mature civilization that supports both private pleasure and 
public purpose, it is essential that a dialogue of growing com- 
plexity constantly examine those external landscapes through 
which we profess our common interest in order and those in- 
terior landscapes of belief and value without which a true 
community is impossible. This can only be accomplished if we 
use mass education at the general and professional levels in 
many more imaginative, untried, and hopeful ways than we are. 
This will happen much more quickly if the humanities begin 
to demand of the future as much as they expect from the past. 


not of school, but of personal uniqueness and originality. 

The representational form needs no justification, nor the non- 
representational, of whatever type. The important thing is, of course, 
the artist and the personality his work exhibits. 

Nicholas Orsini 

Painter, Architecture Dept. 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 








TANGIBLE MOTION SCULPTURE 


Motion sculpture is a distinct form of modern art, as is 
evident in the mobiles of Calder, the revolving sculptures of 
De Rivera, and the kinetic construction of Tinguely. Many 
sculptors and painters have composed visual forms of abstract 
motion, although not all of them make it their main form of 
creative expression. Kinetic constructions date back to the 
twenties in the creations of Moholy-Nagy, Gabo, Leger, Man 
Ray, Duchamp, and others. 

Currently, many sculptors and some experimental film 
makers in the United States are working in kinetic construction. 
For example, eighteen American sculptors, painters, and film 
makers, including some of the above names have been invited 
to exhibit in a large scale historical “Movement In Art’ exhibi- 
tion organized by the Moderna Museet of Stockholm and to be 
shown first at Amsterdam. 

My tangible motion sculpture, extending the infinite 
variety of fundamental patterns of movement, emphasizes the 
beauty of motion per se. If Constable painted his quick oil 
sketch notes to convey cloud movement, he, in a sense, only 
pretended. Why not create cloud shapes that move in reality? 

When a fireworks sparkler describes a figure eight, the 
persistence of after-image isolates its motion as design. The 
sparkler becomes a subsidiary to the visible tangibility of the 
design it describes. Emphasis on motion rather than on the 
object describing it distinguishes the tangible from other forms 
of sculpture in movement. Mobiles and revolving sculpture 
retain an emphasis on the beauty of the objects describing the 
movement. In tangible sculpture the aesthetic value of objects 
becomes secondary to that of their motion. 

When an illuminated stainless steel rod is set in motion, 
one gets the impression of a solid form. This effect is produced 
by moving the reflecting surface of the work in fast repetition 
so that the shapes of its motion is retained. 

Beauty of movement can be created by imparting vibra- 
tion to materials. Variations of swaying arcs, symmetrical 
curves, “standing waves,” and other shapes are created by 
means of vibration on varied metals, plastics, and kinds of 
wood. Variations of shapes stemming from the resonant fre- 
quency of steel and other metals may be unfolded by electrical 
force. These variations may be choreographed and controlled 
to create an artistic composition of motion. 

I have created the tangible Revolving Harmonic (fig. 1) 
by applying a reciprocating force to the base of an upright 
stainless steel rod, so that it forms a simple curve. Because it 


The author is Visiting Lecturer in Art at Wagner College, Staten Island. Born 
and educated in New Zealand, he has worked with abstract constructions and 
animated films there and in London. Now an American citizen, he has ex- 
hibited and demonstrated his Motion Sculpture frequently in New York City 
where he lives. His studio models were shown to members of the Museum of 
Modern Art in March. 


len Lye 


vibrates rapidly from side to side, this curve appears as a 
double-pointed oval standing on end. 

Manual control over the force wired to an electric motor 
which activates a motion sculpture may be achieved by turning 
the knob of a Veriac type of Rheostat. The tangible composi- 
tion Revolving Harmonic is produced by this means. The man- 
ual control may be readily replaced by an electronic system of 
automation. This pre-set, pre-timed, and fully automatic system 
would program the choreography of Revolving Harmonic as 
follows: 

Almost imperceptibly a polished metal rod seven feet 
high begins to quiver from side to side. As the force increases, 
the sideways motion increases, until the upright rod assumes a 
fundamental curve. This gives it the appearance of an elliptical 
loop standing seven feet high and measuring sixteen inches 
across at its widest point. 

To the rapidly vibrating sideways motion we add rotary 
motion. The fundamental curve moves out of its two-dimen- 
sional plane into a three-dimensional revolving orbit. It is now 
a cylindrical double-pointed oval. This illusion of an elliptic 
sculpture is actually evolved from a single rod. 

By changing the radius and the force of the rotary motion 
applied to the foot of the rod, a series of harmonic curves may 
be formed one above the other. These curves may also be 
broadened or narrowed in a breathing-like action by accelerat- 
ing or decelerating the force. The number and the shape of 
these double-pointed oval curves, standing end to end, one 
above the other, are at all times automatically controlled. The 
programming of such additional configurations constitutes a 
choreographed composition of motion. 

A limited action of chance may also be incorporated in a 
choreographed work. A weight added to the rod would induce 
a random element into its performance. This adds the impor- 
tant element of spontaneity and unforeseen variation within 
a master pattern set by the sculptor. 

In Swaying Steel Fountain (Fig. 2) the fluidity and 
power of water are combined with the strength and flexibility 
of steel. A bundle of one hundred and twenty upright stainless 
steel tubes are gathered together at their base so that they flare 
out and up in a symmetrical circular fan shape. The tubes 
possess a diameter and wall thickness to maintain their upright 
position and flexibility. 

The tubes sway when the slightest force is applied to 
their revolvable base. When not driven by a mechanical force, 
their flexibility permits a light breeze to impart to them a 
gentle swinging motion. 

The cylindrical container of the bundle of tubes sits in a 
cone-shaped base. Retractable water vanes move in and out of 
this cone and alternately engage and disengage streams of 
water. They automatically protrude and retract, causing the 
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fountain to rotate. The variation in the amount of water en- 
gaged by the vanes creates a gentle swaying back-and-forth 
motion to the bundle of tubes. 

In Water Whirler (not illustrated), a fantastic choreogra- 
phy, jet-streams fling their spray in three dimensions from a 
perforated oscillating stainless steel tube. rising thirty-five feet 
above a pool of water. The automatic system of action pro- 
grams the motion thus: The highly polished steel tube begins 
to quiver from side to side. This action increasingly agitates 
the ten jets of water streaming from the side of the tube. As 
the force increases, the motion increases, until the upright tube 
assumes a fundamental curve. This gives it the appearance of 
an elliptical loop standing on end some thirty-five feet high 
and measuring about ten feet across at its widest point. 

The continuously rapid action of the Water Whirler 
flings the thin jets of water from both sides of a parabola so 
that, as the jets of one side converge, the other side is diverg- 
ing, and conversely, as the whirler vibrates to the opposite 
parabola. By adding rotary motion to the vibrating action of 
the water-flinging tube, the two-dimensional fundamental 
curve is made to move out of its lateral plane and into a three- 
dimensional ovod orbit, while retaining its elliptical shape. 

For fifteen minutes the thin powerful jets of water 
streaming from the rotating tube now follow the rotating di- 
rection, being flung some twenty to thirty feet from it. This 
is the climax. While the water jets diminish and cease, the 
whirler quivers gradually to a stop, taking about five minutes 
to complete its final slowing action. 

As silence emphasizes sound, so motion, isolated as a 
form of beauty, will enhance quietude. The fluttering butterfly 
in the pleasant garden, the swaying branch emphasizing the 
still trunk of the parent tree—these give us examples of com- 
plementary elements in our empathy to both stillness and mo- 
tion. In like manner, an unexpectedly vibrating metal sculp- 
ture, through its movement, will enhance the serenity of an 
architectural environment, whether this be an open court, an 
eaclosed hall, a living room, or a garden. 

The highly reflective surfaces of a tangible dictate a crea- 
tive approach to illumination. Not only are beautiful effects 





Ne 


Fig. 1. Len Lye, Revolving Harmonic, stainless steel rod, in motion. 


obtained by slowly animating moving light over the surfaces, 
but where there is :apidity of motion in a tangible, there is an 
opportunity to achieve a new aesthetic effect in the use of 
stroboscopic light. 

As much as automation is felt to be contrary to artistic 
expression, it can be made part of a highly creative form. This 
apparent contradiction is aesthetically resolved in the beauty of 
tangible motion sculpture. 





Fig. 2. Len Lye, Swaying Stee! Fountain, left, at rest; right, in motion. 
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Len Lye and Lou Adler 


DESCRIPTION OF ROUNDHEAD | 


Four concentrically placed, highly polished metal rings 
are given a start-stop motion by mechanical means, causing 
them to spin in clock-wise and counterclock-wise direction. 
The sound of a ‘prenared’ music box is synchronized to coun- 
terpoint the play of the rings. Details of the action program- 
ming are as follows: 

The principles of rotation and torsion, and accompanying 
light effects, are illustrated by the Rowndhead I in motion. 
They occur when the twisting force of the connecting nylon 
threads to the outer ring transmits the energy of the outer 
ring to the inner rings. 

When the outer ring spins in a clock-wise direction the 
suspended inner rings follow. When the outer ring stops, the 
inner rings continue spinning on their own momentum. Vari- 
ations in relative speeds occur due to the different size and 
weight of the rings. 

After the inner rings have become fully wound and come 
to a stop they unwind in a counterclock-wise direction. In the 
manner of a torsion pendulum, the inner rings wind back in 
a clock-wise direction. At this point the motor again spins the 
outer ring and the cycle is repeated. 

While the rings of the Roundhead I tangible spin they 
they continually alter their lateral plane to each other, each 
selecting ‘a highlight at different moments. A fast whipping 
and slow weaving effect is created giving the impression of 
orbiting arcs and slowly turning spheres of light. 

The maximum effect of whipping highlights is obtained 
when two lights are set on either side of the tangible. One 
should be set higher, and the other lower than the tangible. 
The light of a single candle is sufficient to illuminate the ac- 
tion. 





Fig. 3. Len Lye, Roundhead | 


An accompanying sound of a ‘prepared’ music box is 
timed to the action of the outer ring of the four-ringed tangi- 
ble. The visual action and sound are programmed so that 
when the outer ring stops the sound starts, and vice versa. 

The above sight and sound relationships engender both 
harmony and counterpoint depending on whether they are in 
and out of phase. The sound image supplies a musical cre- 
scendo to the visual diminuendo as the rings come to rest. The 
music stops and the visual image repeats its action as before. 


ROCOCO INTERIOR WITH CLAVECIN: MALGRE LESSING 


Hands clasped in lap, abstaining from all motion, 
She attended near the silent, hooded keys, 

And viewed, with motive, the ebony projection 
Widen, then thrust narrow into space. 


He, spurning passivity, raised the pitch-dark lid, 
Exposed its red verso bound by gilt 

(Confining his commitment to a microcosm 

Where no half-colours obscured the decent intervals). 


In the time of hyacinths Couperin wos conjugated, 
Dampered strings engaged, tongues of jacks made 
mobile. 


All was neatly voiced, plectra pleated the air: 
Correctness abounded, some style, even a little 
manner. 


Yet coupled manuals secreted no multivocal swell, 
And she was not augmented, diminished rather. 


Since this was her avocation only, why 
Could he not blood that painterly abstraction? 


—Marcia Allentuck 
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Fig. 1. Greek, Attic, ca. 510 B.C. Hydria, Wellesley. 


Acquisitions 


Dimensions are given in the order: height, 
width, depth. Paintings are oil on canvas un- 
less otherwise noted. Attributions are the own- 


ers . 


ANCIENT AND EASTERN 


Bull Painter. Greek, Attic, 
6%," SMITH 
Chinese, Sung, 
STANFORD 
Chinese, T’ang. Chimera, terra cotta H. 15” 
MOUNT HOLYOKE 

Chinese, T'ang. Twelve Tomb Figures, ceramic 
STANFORD 

Coptic, 4th-Sth c. Medallion, 
6 X 54” ALBION 

Graeco-Roman, Ist c. A.D. Maenad and Panther 
H. 1634” U OF MISSOURI 

Greek, Attic, ca. 510 B.C 
WELLESLEY (Fig. 1) 

Greek, from Phigaleia, 1. 7th-e. 6th c. B.C. 
Diadem, gold, 1% X 834" SMITH (Fig. 2) 

Japanese, Kanarkura, A.D. 1185-1336. Bis- 
hamon, Guardian King of the North wood, 


Sth c. Oinochoe H. 


Lung Ch'uan. Plate, Celadon 


wool on linen, 


Hydria H. 17” 


Robert O. Parks, Editor 


polychromed and gilded H. 20” R I SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN 

Sphinx Painter. Greek, Protocorinthian, 7th c. 
B.C. Olpe U OF MISSOURI 

Theseus Painter. Greek, Attic, late 6th c. B.C. 
Pelike U OF M'SSOURI 

Ti Yung-Ping. Chusese, 18th c. Album: Twelve 
Paintings of Landscape, watercolor, 914 X 
15” MOUNT HOLYOKE 


MEDIEVAL 


Italian, from Dalmatia, 14th c. Madonna and 
Child with Saints, tempera on panel 14 x 
199," MOUNT HOLYOKE 


1300 TO 1600 


Il Bacchiacca. Crucifixon, panel, 654% 4714” 
BOB JONES (Fig. 3) 

French, Avignon, 15th c. Angel with Symbols 
of Passion, panel, 12% X 1234” R I SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN 

Italian, Florence, ca. 1600 
with Saints, drawing, 

Mariotto di Nardo. Crucifixion, tempera on 
panel, 28 X 161.” AMHERST 

Jan Provost. Annunciation, panel, 24 X 16,” 
AMHERST 

Sano di Pietro. Madonna Adoring Child, tem- 
pera on panel, 341 x 2554” AMHERST 

Spanish, from Toledo, ca. 1500. Carved Panel, 
oak, 17/4 & 21” ALBION 


Madonna and Child 
71 > ™ 6,” 


1600 TO 1800 


Pompeo Batoni. St. James the Apostle, 28Y2 X 
2334” BOB JONES (Fig. 4) 

Pietro Bellotti. Christ Disputing with Elders, 
44 x 6034,” BOB JONES 

A. Breugel. Ssill Life with Figure, 484% X 

6314" R I SCHOOL OF DESIGN (Fig. 5) 


Annibale Carracci. Landscape with Bridge, 
drawing, 746 X 1074” R I SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN 


” 


Cesarie d'Arpino. Putto, drawing, 1034 X 7 
SMITH 

C. W. Dietrich. Tree, drawing, 934 xX 7%, 
ALBION 

School of Guercino. St. Jerome STANFORD 

Ferdinand Kobell. Landscape, 1796, drawing, 
914, X 93/4" ALBION 

J. van Miereveld. Count Tilly, panel, 25 X 
1914.” NOTRE DAME 

D. Mytens. Portrait of a Lady, 25Y% K 214%,” 
NOTRE DAME 


” 





Fig. 2. Greek, from Phigaleia, Archaic. Gold Diadem, Smith. 
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Fig. 3. tl Bacchiacco. Crucifixon, Bob Jones. 





Fig. 4. Batoni. St. James the Apostle, Bob Jones. 





Fig. 5. A. Breughel. 
Schooi of Design. 


Still Life with Figure, R. 1. 








Ribera. Entombmeut, 5142 X 7114" BOB JONES 
Rowiandson. Dean Swift's Advice to Footmen, 
watercolor, 11 X 834” MOUNT HOLYOKE 
Rubens. Crucifixion, panel, 45 X 3034” BOB 
JONES 

David Teniers the Younger. Man Holding Pipe, 
844 X 814” Woman Holding Glass, 8% X 
814,” COLBY 


1800 TO PRESENT 


J. Albers. Structural Constellation, 1954 lami- 
nated plastic, 17 x 2214” HARVARD, FOGG 

George Ault. Road to New York, 1939, Casein, 
14 & 2214” U OF NEBRASKA 

Milton Avery. Very Dark Moxntain, 
60 X 72” SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U 

Baskin. Isaac, 1958, bronze relief H. 23” U OF 
ILLINOIS 

Thomas Blagden. Black Bull, watercolor PHIL- 
LIPS ACADEMY 

Ralph A. Blakelock. Sunset Landscape, panel, 
16, X 24” U OF VERMONT 

Morris Broderson. Transcendent 
watercolor and chalk STANFORD 

Alexander Brook. Interior, 1938-39, 16 & 21” 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U 

James Brooks. Khaeo, 1960, 781 X 92” U OF 
NEBRASKA 

Buffet. Woman from Brittany, 1956, 65 XK 33”; 
Bouquet with Paper-Mustard Background, 
1954, 25 X 21” NOTRE DAME 

Burchfield. Four Seasons, 1949-60, watercolor, 
56 X 48” U OF ILLINOIS 

Doris Caesar. Mother and Children, bronze H. 
2034” GRINNELL 

James Chapin. Robert Frost, 43 X50” AM- 
HERST 

Edwin Dickinson. Girl in Tennis Court, 1926, 
36 X 30” U OF NEBRASKA 

Diebenkorn. Berkeley No. 37 CARNEGIE INSTI- 
TUTE 

Enrico Donati. Exodus, 
WASHINGTON U 

Jimmy Ernst. Documentary, 1952, 46 X 102” 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U 

Richard Filipowski. Hedge, copper and silver 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY 

John Girllo. Untitled, 1960, 14 X 17” souTH- 
ERN ILLINOIS U 

David Hayes. Lion, 
ACADEMY 

Hans Hofmann. Summer Bliss, 1960 U OF CALI- 
FORNIA, Berkeley (Fig. 6) 

Carl Holty. Golden West, 56 48" uU OF 
NEBRASKA 

Inness. Around Oech, 2034 X 1434” U OF 
MIAMI 

Bronislaw Jamontt. Romantic Landscape, 30 X 
381/,” CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 

Jawlensky. Portrait of a Woman, 13 X 16” 
MOUNT HOLYOKE 

Howard Jones. Cranes, 1959 WASHINGTON U 

Gyorgy Kepes. Water Jade PHILLIP ACADEMY 

Gustav Klimt. Nude, drawing, 221% x 143/,” 
R I SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

Thomas Lawrence. Double Female 
4834, X 371," BOWDOIN 

El Lissitzky. Construction, 1918, drawing, 10 X 
8; (two) Abstract Room Lande:smuseum, 
Hanover, 1925, painting and dcawing, 
174%, X 134” HARVARD, FOGG 

C. Marca-Relli. 20 November 1959, 72 * 72” 
U OF NEBRASKA 


1958, 


Mary #1, 


1958, mixed media 


rusted steel PHILLIPS 


Portrait, 


Fig. 6. Hofmann. Summer Bliss, U. of California, 
Berkeley. 


Marquet. Street Scene Outside 
2114” MOUNT HOLYOKE 

Gerhardt Marcks. Orion, bronze H. 34” WASH- 
INGTON U 

Jeanne Miles. #5 Evening, 1956, 72 X 36” 
RUTGERS, DOUGLASS COLLEGE 

L. Moholy-Nagy. Construction, Panel, 214 X 
18” HARVARD, FOGG 

Monet. Village de Sixfours, 
2414” U OF MIAMI (Fig. 7) 

Enrique Montenegro. Szill Life with Iron No. 
2, 1957, 48 & 40” Mount Holyoke 

Mario Negri. Standing Man, 1956, bronze H. 
1414” SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U 

David Park. Standing Couple, 1958, 75 X 57” 
U OF ILLINOIS 

Henry Raeburn. James Wedderburn, 30 X 22” 
SMITH 

Jeanne Reynal. Servants in the Sun, mosaic 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY 

Herbert Robert. (two) Italian 
24354 X 2914” NOTRE DAME 

Rothko. Yellow Band, 1956, 86 X 80” U OF 
NEBRASKA 

George Romney. Mrs. Ann Dashwood, 36 X 
28” CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 

A. Saint-Gaudens. The Puritan, bronze H. 31” 
AMHERST 

Julius Schmidt. Untitled, 
1414” vu OF ILLINOIS 

Egon Schiele. Paar, drawing and watercolor, 

17Y%, X 1214” CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 

John Sloan. Ruby Nude, 1929, 16 X 22” 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U 

Chaim Soutine. Landscape with Church Tower, 
1919, 21 X 2834” WASHINGTON U 

Joseph Stella. Collage No. 8, ca. 1918-20, 

165% X 1054” CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 

Vigée-le-Brun. Self Portrait, 23%, xX 

AMHERST 


Paris, 18 X 


1897, 2014 x 


Landscape, 


1960, bronze H. 


1654” 


Exhibitions 


ALBION Folk Art as Antiques from Albion Col- 
lections March 5-22; 18th-19th Century 
Prints from Michigan collections and Con- 
temporary Collage from Bertha Schaefer 
April 9-23 

AMHERST Study Collection of Italian Paintings, 
Gift of the Kress Foundation Spring CAT. 

BOWDOIN Contemporary Paintings, Bernstein 
and Pesin Gifts March 12-April 15 





Fig. 7. Monet. Village de Sixfours, U. of Miami. 


U OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY Sculpture and 
Graphics by Harold Paris and Drawings 
from Tuscany and Umbia from the Scholz 
Collection April 5-30 

COLBY Seal Harbor Collection of Nelson Rocke- 
feller April 17-May 13 

DARTMOUTH Dynamic Symmetry 
CAT. 

DE PAUW 3rd Annual Contemporary American 
Printmakers Match 5-April 5; 2nd Annual 
Invitational Drawing Exhibition April 10- 
May 10 

HARVARD, BUSCH-REISINGEk ” . entieth Century 
Germanic Art from Boston Private Collec- 
tions March 23-May 1 CAT. 

U OF ILLINOIS 1961 Contemporary American 
Painting and Sculpture Feb. 26-April 2 CAT; 
Dedication Exhibition: Krannert Art Museum 
May 21-June 25 CAT. 

MIT Centennial Exhibitions: Modern Works of 
Art from Alumni Collections CAT. and 
Century of American Building April 1-30 

U OF MIAMI Ancient Peruvian Art from Wise 
Collection. Spring CAT. 

MICHIGAN STATE Michigan Watercolor Society 
April 5-17; French Prints April 5-May 7 

U OF MICHIGAN Face of the Fifties April 12- 
May 28 CAT.; Michigan in the Civil War 
June 28-Aug. 15 

U OF MINNESOTA A University Collects June 
13-Aug. 18 

MONMOUTH Lee Chesney April 4-29 

N Y STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, POTSDAM 
National Print Exhibition May 1-June 1 

U OF NORTH CAROLINA Medieval Art April 28- 
May 20 CAT. 

OHIO STATE U Rodin Drawings March 27- 
April 14 

U OF OKLAHOMA Recent Acquisitions May 3- 
17; Recent Church Architecture in France 
June 17-30 

OREGON STATE U Contemporary Japanese Prints 
Spring CAT. 

GEORGE PEABODY The Collector's Eye, from 
S. J. Levin Collection April-June 2; Arts 
and Crafts from Many Times and Places 
Summer 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY New Work and Teamwork 
—The Architect's Collaborative, 1946-61 
May 20-July 4 

PRINCETON U Stanley Seeger Collection June 
CAT. 

RANDOLPH-MACON 50th Annual, Paintings on 
the Want-List May 2-June 5 CAT. 


May 3-31 
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R I SCHOOL OF DESIGN William van Konijnen- 
burg May 3-June 4 CAT. 

U OF ROCHESTER Art of India and Kit Barker 
and Lucy P. Eisenhart and Helen Hayes’ Col- 
lection April 

SMITH 1761: The Year Revisited; Diderot and 
the Salon des Beaux-Arts April 8-30 CAT.; 
South American Silver from the Bailey Col- 
lection May-June CAT. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U André Derain CAT. and 
Annual Invitational Drawing Show April 
CAT., American Art, John Russell Mitchell 
Collection April 1-July 1 CAT. 

STANFORD Japanese Doll Festival (Hina Mat- 
suri) March 3-May 10 

STATE U OF 10WA Works of Art, 23 lowa Col- 
lections May 9-Aug. 6 CAT. 

TALLADEGA COLLEGE Negro Artists of the 
Roosevelt Era Spring 

U OF UTAH Photography International April 1- 
14 

VASSAR Concetta Scarnavglione March 17-April 
24; Rosemarie Beck April 3-24; Centennial 
Exhibition: Watercolors and Drawings from 
Alumna and Family Collections May 19- 
June 10 CAT. (reported in this issue; also see 
cover illustration). 

U OF VERMONT Lucien Day April 19-May 10: 
New Accessions and Discoveries June 9-29 

WESLEYAN U Bavarian Glass Today from Staat- 
liche Handwerk fiir Oberbayern, Munich Feb. 
11-March 5 (to circulate) 


Bulletins, Collection Catalogues, 
Special Publications 


(For exhibition catalogues see Exhibitions) 


ARIZONA WU Tenth Anniversary Supplement 
1960-61 on additions to the Collections. Pp. 
12, 28 figs. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE Three numbers of the 
Carnegie Magazine, for April, May, and 
June, have been published. Price: $2 yearly 

U OF ROCHESTER Gallery Notes. News of ex- 
hibitions and other events. April-May 1961. 
Pp 4, 5 figs. 


Museum Personnel 


coLtBy Abbott Meader has been appointed In- 
structor of Painting in the Department of 
Art and Assistant in Museum Work at the 
Colby College Art Museum 

COOPER UNION Christa Mayer has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Curator of Textiles at the 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Dec- 
oration. 

U OF MINNESOTA Helen M. Thian has been ap- 
pointed Registrar at the University Gallery 

R I SCHOOL OF DESIGN Mrs. Frederick Thomas 
has been appointed Supervisor of Education at 
the Museum of Art to replace Mrs. Thomas 
Woodhouse, who is retiring. 

TALLADEGA COLLEGE James V. Herring will 
serve as Director of the Savery Art Gallery 
during the 1961-62 school year while David 
C. Driksell is on leave. 

WELLESLEY Dr. Julia Phelps has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Museum for the 
year 1961-62. 
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STOLEN 





FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSSURGH (PENNSYLVANIA) 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4th, 1961 





(OWN ONE-PALFE ACTUAL SIZE 


FIGURE 
ANWA . 
HAYE ANY NF RMATION tADING tO 
Rt vee PAINTING 
PLEA ’ ‘ EPHONE or wiet COLLECT 
rHe RECTOR Orrict 
JLOMON #. GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 
'H AVENUE NEW YORaOR N ’ 
e* 
or 
NOTIFY YOUR OCAL FR! OR POLICE DEPARTMENT 


The Guggenheim Museum has reported the theft 
of a Picasso oil on canvas entitled FIGURE. The 
painting, which measures 133, K 10%” and is 
dated 1918, was stolen on February 4th from the 
Student Union at the University of Pittsburgh (Penn- 
sylvania) where it had been on loan from the 
Guggenheim since August 15th. 

Anyone having information leading to the recovery 
of this painting is requested to telephone or wire 
collect the Director's Office, The Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, 1071 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., ENright 9-5110 or to notify their local 
FBI or Police Department. 


Rose Museum Opening Exhibitions 


The Rose Art Museum at Brandeis Univer- 
sity opened in June with a loan exhibition, “A 
Century of Modern European Painting.” Fifty 
works covered the period from Caurbet to the 
contemporary abstract artists. Represented were: 
Renior, Monet, Picasso, Kandinsky, Leger, 
Soutine, Chagall, Rouault, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Braque, Miro, Klee, Courbet, Modigliani and 
many other including paintings recently added 
to the Brandeis collection. 

French and English ceramics of the 18th 
Century and the Napoleonic era, a gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Rose, Newton, Mass., 
who donated the Museum, comprised a second 
exhibition. 


Smithsonian Exhibitions 


Available from the Traveling Exhibition 
Service of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., is a leaflet listing nine archi- 
tectural exhibitions. 


Loan Exhibition Catalogue 


The 1961-62 loan exhibition catalogue of 
the George Binet Print Collection, Brimfield, 
Mass., is available free to interested institutions 
Listed are 18 exhibitions of original prints 
which can be scheduled for exhibition during 
the academic year. 


Portfolios of Contemporary Photographs 


Information about portfolios of original 
photographs available from eight American 
photographers have been circulated from Aper- 
ture, Quarterly of Photography. Both well- 
known photographers and those whose work is 
less familiar are listed below: 


fifteen photographs made in celebration of 
the National Parks and Monuments of the 
United States. Available from Five Asso- 
ciates, 131 24th Avenue, San Francisco 21, 
California. Price $150. Portfolio 3, Six- 
teen photographs by Adams of his beloved 
Yosemite Valley, some of them made 
nearly twenty-five years ago. Distributed by 
the Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San 
Francisco 4, California. Price $100. 

PAUL CAPONIGRO. 12 Photographs, Nature is 
used not as landscape but as the origin of 
personal abstract imagery. Sold by the ar- 
tist, Holiday Hill, Mill Road, Ipswitch, 
Massachusetts. Price $150. 

Puitip Hype. Portfolio 1, Sixteen landscapes 
and details from nature im widely scattered 
locations in the Western mountains. Sold 
by the artist, Box 220, Taylorsville, Plumas 
County, California. Price $100. 

NATHAN Lyons. 12 Photographs, selected by 
the artist from his recent work in abstract 
photography. Some of them have been re- 
produced in the book “Under The Sun.” 
Sold by the artist, 27 Riverview Place, 
Rochester 8, New York. Price $150. 

BRETT WESTON. New York Portfolio, 12 
original prints selected from his photo- 
graphs of the city of New York. Sold by 
the artist, Route 1, Box 85, Carmel Cali- 
fornia. Price $100. 

EDWARD WESTON. 50th Anniversary Portfolio, 
12 original signed photographs by Weston, 
who died in 1958. Only a few copies of 
this portfolio remain from the edition is- 
sued in 1952. The photographs for this 
portfolio were chosen by the artist from 
thousands of negatives. Sold by Brett Wes- 
ton, Route 1, Box 85, Carmel, California. 
Price $200. 

Don WortTH. Portfolio 1, 12 photographs, 
examples of contemporary camera work by 
a former student of Ansel Adams. Sold by 
the artist, 1265 Grove Street, San Fran- 
cisco 17, California. Price $150. 

MINOR WHITE. Steely the Barb of Infinity, a 
sequence of sixteen photographs of various 
ice and snow forms. The photographer's 
abstract work has been widely exhibited 
and published. Sold by the artist, 72 North 
Union Street, Rochester 7, New York. 
Price $175. 


ANSEL ADAMS. Portfolio 2, A collection of 





THE KRANNERT ART MUSEUM 


The new gallery at the University of Illinois, 
the Krannert Art Museum, was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies on May 20. The build- 
ing had been used for the first time earlier in 
the year, for the biennial Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Painting and Sculpture 
(February 26 through April 2), but the dedica- 
tion exhibition was of a different character, and 
showed works from the University’s permanent 
collection in their new home. 

The University has carried on an active ex- 
hibition program for many years, and, like many 
institutions, had acquired a substantial number 
of works of art by gift and by purchase. Most 
of these were not available during the years in 
which this program was confined to the in- 
adequate gallery in the Architecture Building, 
which offered no facilities for proper storage 
and put every difficulty in the way of a com- 
plete museum activity. In 1955 the University 
of Illinois Foundation placed the procuring of 
an art gallery as its number one priority in 
seeking outside funds, and an active campaign 
was waged to accomplish this. This received 
recognition from many quarters, and its suc- 
cessful accomplishment was assured by the 
generous support of Mr. Herman C. Krannert 
of Indianapolis, a graduate of the class of 1912, 
whose name the new museum carries. Other 
major contributions were received from Mrs 
Merle J. Trees of Chicago, and from the class 
of 1908, which, at its fiftieth reunion, under- 
took to raise a special fund for the art gailery 
project. 

The director of the museum, Professor C. V. 
Donovan, worked closely with the designing 
architect, Mr. Ambrose Richardson, to produce 
a plan which seems to satisfy most of the needs 
of a small university gallery in excellent fashion. 
Their plans were developed by the Chicago 
firm of Mittelbusher and Tourtelot. 

The two-story building, connected by a large 
glassed-in lounge with the new Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts classroom building, has approxi- 
mately 21,000 square feet. Its walls, windowless 
except across ihe front offices, are of white 
Vermont marble. A gold-plated anodyzed alumi- [East Gallery, Krannert Art Museum, during the 1961 Festival 
num screenof interlocking circular forms covers 
this row of windows, which look out on a 
reflecting pool. The building is air conditioned 
and has humidity control. 

Exhibit areas (not including large corridors, 
which are also completely equipped for instal- 





Krannert Art Museum, University of Illinois, exterior view at night 





of Contemporary Arts. 








Central Lounge, Krennert Art Museum. Lower Corridor showing display cases, Krannert Art Museum 
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lations) total approximately 7600 square feet. 
This is divided into four galleries and a cen- 
tral lounge. The Trees gallery (34 by 38 feet) is 
specifically designed for a collection of some 
forty old-master paintings presented by Mr 
and Mrs. Merle J. Trees of Chicago, a collec- 
tion which contains excellent works by Clouet, 
Moretto da Brescia, Hals, Teniers, Ruisdael, 
Romney, Copley, Delacroix, Pissarro, Homer, 
Blakelock, Gauguin, and others. The north 
gallery, of the same size, will ordinarily be 
used for other works from the permanent col- 
lection on a rotating basis. The east gallery is 
a large L-shaped area (78 by 54 feet), which 
will be chiefly used for the changing exhibition 
program. On the lower floor is a smaller gallery 
(32 by 17 feet) planned particularly for prints 
and drawings. The central glass-roofed lounge 
(18 by 40 feet) also offers excellent space for 
certain types of installations 

Offices for the director, assistant to the direc- 
tor, and secretary adjoin a well-equipped con- 
ference room which can be used for seminars 
and small classes. The corridors and the Trees 
gallery are finished in dark walnut panelling; 
the other galleries have walls covered with an 
agreeable gray Irish linen. An excellent system 
of movable screens will make it possible to 
adjust the exhibition space to many different 
kinds of installations. The incandescent light- 
ing is planned so that it can be adjusted in a 
maximum number of ways. 

On the lower floor, the large corridor has 
glassed-in exhibition areas recessed in the walls. 
In addition to the print gallery here, there is 
also a print and drawing storage and study 
room, a small auditorium which seats 156 
people, and quite remarkable storage, shop, 
and receiving rooms. Rolling screens on tracks 
provide storage space for approximately 800 
paintings. A large elevator adjoins the receiving 
area on the main floor, so that material can be 
moved easily to the storage areas below. 

Aside from the Trees collection, already men- 
tioned, the University has an important collec- 
tion of contemporary American painting and 





School of Andrea del Sarto, Holy Family and Saint 
John, gift of Mr. Charles Kiler, Krannert Art Museum, 
University of Illinois. 
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sculpture, which has been consistently purchased 
from the Festival exhibitions since 1948. Ap- 
proximately eighty works have been obtained 
from state funds in this way. Four works from 
the 1961 exhibition have recently been added 
to this group: they are Leonard Baskin’s bronze 
Isaac, Charles Burchfield’s The Four Seasons, 
David Park’s Standing Couple, and an untitled 
bronze by Julius Schmidt. A large collection of 
east Asiatic art was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Ewing. A good beginning has been 
made in the fields of prints, drawings, and 
crafts, with works mostly purchased from ex- 
hibitions which have been organized here. Aside 
from the numerous oriental objects, the perma- 
nent collection now includes approximately 550 
works in all categories. 

The most important work exhibited for the 
first time in the dedication exhibition was the 
gift of Mrs. Krannert to the new museum. This 
is Murillo’s Christ after the Flagellation, a 
major work in remarkable condition. The paint- 
ing comes from the Standish collection, was at 








Trees Gallery, Krannert Art Museum. 





Leonard Baskin: Isaac, bronze, Krannert Art Museum, 


University of Illinois. Purchased from the 1961 Festival 
show. 





David Park, Standing Couple, Krannert Art Museum, 
University of Illinois. Purchased from 1961 
show. 


Festival 





Charles Burchfield, The Four Seasons, watercolor, 
Krannert Art Museum, University of Illinois. Pur- 


chased from the 1961 Festival show. 





Julius Schmidt, bronze, Krannest Art Museum, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Purchased from the 1961 Festival 
show. 








on> time the property of King Louis Philippe 
of France (who installed it in the Louvre for 
six years), and for over a hundred years hung, 
virtually unknown, in an Irish country house 
until it was obtained for the University of Illi- 
nois through Wildenstein and Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Krannert also authorized the 
museum staff to obtain a monumental piece of 
sculpture for the exterior of the building. This 
has led to the first major commission in this 
country to the Italian sculptor Mirko, who has 
designed a large work, over ten feet high, which 
will be cast in bronze in Italy during the sum- 


Annibale Carracci, Man standing by a wall, pen 
and bistre ink with bistre wash on off-white paper, 
loaned by Mr. and Mrs. R. Kirk Asxew, Jr. 


VASSAR EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 


Drawings and water colors owned by 56 Vas- 
sar alumne or their families comprise the im- 
pressive Centennial Loan Exhibition, one of the 
major events of the Centennial celebration at 
Vassar College. 

The 155 brilliant works of art borrowed es- 
pecially for the occasion were shown at Taylor 
Hall on the Vassar Campus from May 19 
through June 11. Following the Poughkeepsie 
showing, the exhibition was installed at the 
Wildenstein & Co., Inc., gallery in New York 
where it will remain through September 9. 

The earliest work in the exhibition is an Eng- 
lish drawing on parchment, dated about 1400; 
the latest is a 1957 sumi ink drawing by the 
Pacific Northwest artist, Morris Graves. With- 
in this compass, there are works by old and 
modern masters, European and American, in- 
cluding such artists as Rembrandt, Poussin, 
Watteau, Gainsborough, Daumier, Cézanne, 





mer and installed next fall. Called Initiation, 
it is an abstract form, with powerful humanistic 
overtones, complex in its spatial design and 
enriched with Mirko’s characteristic surface 
patterns. It will stand on a large platform in 
one corner of the reflecting pool, where it will 
be outlined against the marble background of 
the facade of the building. 

The opening exhibition included the Trees 
collection, generous selections from other older 
works, many of the contemporary works which 
have come from the Festival shows, as well as 
representative selections from the collections of 





Honoré Daumier, Les trois comméres, 1852, char- 
coal, chalk and pencil on white paper, Loaned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Leigh B. Block. 





Peter Blume, The Rock, 1942, pencil, Loaned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Millard Meiss. 


de Toulouse-Lautrec, Portrait of Tapié de 
Céleyran at the age of ten, 1882, charcoal on white 


paper, Loaned by Mrs. Phyllis B. Lambert (right). 


Henri 


oriental art, crafts, prints and drawings. A 
complete catalogue of the inaugural exhibition 
has been published. At the dedication cere- 
monies, aside from statements by various Uni- 
versity officials and Mr. Krannert, greetings 
from other institutions were conveyed by Dean 
Kenneth E. Hudson of Washington University, 
Sairt Louis, and Mr. H. Harvard Arnason, 
Vice-President for Art Administration of the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, New 
York, spoke on university art museums and 
their collections. 


ALLEN S. WELLER 
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Robert Motherwell, Untitled drawing, 1945, water- 
color on white paper, Loaned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert A. Rowan. (Photo: |. Serisawa) 
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Canvas 3514 x 30 Portrait of Lord Fairfax 
GONZALES COQUES 


1614-1684 
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Marsden Hartley, Self-Portrait, pencil on white pa- 
per, Loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Sonnenberg. 
(Photo: Walter Rosenblum) 


Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, Picasso and Léger. 
Watercolor, gouache, pastel, collage, charcoal, 
pen and ink, and colored chalk are among the 
media represented. 

The exhibition was assembled by Belle 
Krasne Ribicoff, °45, art critic and former 
editor of Art Digest. Mrs. Ribicoff was assisted 
by a committe of alumnz, most of whom are 
working of have worked in the field of art, and 
by a selection committee comprising A. Hyatt 
Mayor, Curator of Prints at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Aline B. Saarinen, '35, critic 
and author of “The Proud Possessors” ; Kather- 
ine Kuh, '25, art critic for the Saturday Re- 
view; and Louisa Dresser, '29, Curator of the 
Worcester Art Museum. 

A distinguished 180-page exhibition cata- 
logue, which illustrates all of the works in the 
show is available for $3.00 per copy at the ex- 
hibition galleries and also through the Vassar 
Cooperative Bookshop. The catalogue includes 
brief essays by Mr. Mayor, Mrs. Saarinen and 
Mrs. Kuh.—JeANn D. Fay, Vassar College Art 
Gallery 


Advertising Policy for CAA Publications 


At the Business Meeting of the College Art 
Association in Minneapolis last January the 
question was raised of soliciting and placing 
advertising in the Art Bulletin. The Board of 
Directors in discussing the point indicated two 
relevant considerations. First that the Art Bul- 
letin depends principally for its income upon 
subventions from various universities and in- 
stitutions, and that there is a well established 
feeling that advertising in a periodical thus sup- 
ported would be inappropriate. More con- 
cretely, it is the second consideration that the 
Art Bulletin and the ART JOURNAL serve the 
same public and advertisements in the Bulletin 
would undoubtedly reduce the income from this 
source to the ART JOURNAL. 





Giovanni 


Boldini, 
paper, Loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Sonnen- 
berg. (Photo: Walter Rosenblum) 


Degas, 1883, pencil on white 





Charles Demuth, New England Houses, wetercolor 
on white paper, Loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Rowland. 


Artist's Gift 


Hans Hofmann has given his painting Sum- 
mer Bliss, 1960, to the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. In memory of the late Worth 
Ryder, Professor Ryder, a student of Hofmann 
in Munich during the late 1920's was largely 
instrumental in inducing Hofmann to come to 
America for the first time to teach at the Uni- 
versity during 1930 and 1931. His teach- 
ing methods and advanced theory influenced 
many local artists and became the foundation 
of the University’s art courses. Subsequently, 
Hofmann re-established his school in New 
York where he became one of the major in- 
fluences leading to the “New York School” of 
the post-war period. (See also page 230.) 


Odilon Redon, La Lucarne (Le Prisonnier}, ca. 1885, 
conté crayon on tan paper, Loaned by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Powis Jones. (Photo: Walter Rosenblum) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Legal Rights of the Artist 
SIR: 


In the footnote accompanying the article 
“Legal Rights of the Artist’ by Robert Rie, 
(A J] Spring 1961) published in the Spring 
1961 issue of The Art Journal, appears the 
statement that the article “has met with the 
approval and interest of the Copyright Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress.” 

The Copyright Office is interested in the 
subject discussed in the article, in the same 
way that it is interested in any discussion of 
copyright questions. But we have not given our 
approval or disapproval to the content of such 
articles. Your indication that Mr. Rie’s article 
has our approval is misleading; the Office has 
not taken any position on these proposals. 

ABE A. GOLDMAN 
General Counsel 
Copyright Office 

The Library of Congress 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Doctor of Fine Arts 
SIR: 


.. . | think what is now needed is a survey 
of the present M.F.A. programs and I would 
like to see an article soon in the Art Journal 
which really explores the facts. . . . {Instead 
of an additional degree} what is needed is 
standardization of {a strong} M.F.A. de- 
gree. ... 

Creative art expression, by its very nature, 
limits the amount of formal training required. 
This has mot been pointed out by Mr. Leedy 
(A J, Spring, 1961, p. 174) and other letter 
writers on this subject... . 

I would like those who seem to favor a 
further degree for the artist, no matter what 
you call it, to outline a program of work for 
this doctoral degree. This must include work 
that cannot be done on the M.F.A. level. 

As I see it, this problem has not yet been 
solved and (the College Art Association} 
should help to seek a worthwhile solution. 

HAROLD MCWHINNIE 
(Formerly of the University of 
Chicago Laboratory School) 
G.B.S.S. St. George's 
Grencula 

Grencula, W.I. 
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Oil on canvas 26 x 321 Signed: Lower Left. Monet 1886 


“CLIFFS AT ETRETAT”’ 


CLAUDE MONET 
1840-1926 


Collections: Viscomte Hayashi 
R. M. Coe 
Georges Bernheim 


Exhibited: Galerie Charpentier, 1935 





HIRSCHL & ADLER 
alleries inc. 
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Joseph Ishikawa 


CURATORSHIP TRAINING 
AND MUSEOLOGY 


I am here as an interloper. Although what 
I laughingly call my career began in a Univer- 
sity museum nearly twenty years ago, it is ten 
years since I have been out in the “world’’ so 
to speak. Some of the other gentlemen on this 
panel also represent non-academic institutions 
though none as small as the Sioux City Art 
Center. However, I am an interloper in a 
greater sense because I came into the art mu- 
seum field without formal training for it.’ You 
might call me the Grandma Moses of muse- 
ology—but not to my face. 

This is not particularly unique: some of the 
proudest art institutions in this country have 
been directed by lawyers, philosophers, engi- 
neers and even a millionaire shipowner. This 
doesn't mean that the lack of formal training 
in the field is desirable; in fact it’s pretty awk- 
ward, and if it were my responsibility to select 
a director of an art museum, I would probably 
be one of the last ones I would consider. 

And yet there is some virtue in the appren- 
ticeship method; and here I am speaking not 
of curatorship training in a special field but of 
preparation for museum work. 

Art departments offering courses in muse- 
ology ought to take cognizance of the kinds of 
positions for which they are educating their 
students. Out of almost 500 art institutions in 
the United States staffed by professionals, 
about thirty are large enough to have curators 
in specialized fields (I am not including cu- 
rators of education as their work of necessity 
cannot be narrowly specialized). The thirty- 
odd large institutions could not operate effec- 
tively without highly trained specialists who in 
turn through their scholarly pursuits are val- 


From a paper read at a panel discussion on this 
subject at the Midwest College Art Conference, 
Michigan State University, October, 1960. The au- 
thor is Director of the Sioux City Art Center, Sioux 
City, lowa. 


*The Sioux City Art Center has a rather 
large area of responsibility and serves organi- 
zations in four states including one state uni- 
versity, seven small colleges and one natural 
history museum which has an art program. 
Due not to our vigor but to a vacuum in the 
area. 

* Just because my background involved no 
formal training in art does not mean that an 
art foundation is unnecessary; there is a 
minimum amount of art history that must be 
learned, a great deal of knowledge of studio 
techniques past and present is required, design 
is basic. If these things are not learned in the 
classroom, they have to be learned someplace 
before an adequate job can be done even in 
such a place as the Sioux City Art Center 
where only 10-20% of my 45-55 hour work 
week deals directly with art. 


uable rot only to the institutions they serve 
but to the profession as a whole. However, it 
should be obvious that every Sachs course grad- 
uate, for instance, cannot be placed in’ the 
thirty institutions. 

What is the nature of the 450 or more 
small-staffed art institutions? Some are highly 
endowed; some operate as we do on an ex- 
tremely ‘ight budget; some have wonderfully 
adequate physical plants while others are prac- 
tically store-front operations. But all function 
primarily as a link between creators of works 
of art past and present and the great un- 
washed.’ If the Sioux City Art Center and the 
Des Moines Art Center are typical, it would 
appear that the time and energy the adminis- 
trative staff devotes to art is fractional. The 
institutions are as much sociological in nature 
as they are aesthetic. A grounding in human 
relations is unhappily more important than 
aesthetic scholarship or facility in the studio. 

The person who accepts for the first time 
the responsibility of directing a small art in- 
stitution immediately realizes that some train- 
ing in gymnastics might have been useful be- 
cause most of his early career is devoted to 
walking the tightrope to determine how pure 
he should be in order best to serve the small 
minority who care about art and how much 
he should corrupt his principles in an effort 
to increase this minority so that ultimately he 
might achieve purity. Walking the tightrope 
should not be confused with fence-sitting, for 
the fence sitter is passive; the aerialist is ac- 
tively seeking solutions necessary to the per- 
formance of his job. 

The fledgling director might also find that 
his gymnastics might best have been learned at 
Syracuse University; not only because of its 
good art department, but also because it is the 
home of the Maxwell School of Government, 
and a course in diplomacy is a basic require- 
ment, especially in relationship with board 
members; it is invaluable in getting board 
members more active and concerned about art, 
and if this is successful, even more diplomacy 
is required in order to keep board members 
from becoming meddlesome. 

If the institution is in a city the size of 
Sioux City, which is under 100,000, the direc- 
tor of any public agency is fair game for all 
kinds of groups who want to know about his 
work or at least want a free program on the 
subject. Moreover, unless the city is dominated 
by a large educational institution, the leader- 
ship potential is limited, and there are calls for 
various civic duties, and though the salary may 
not reflect it, in terms of public responsibility, 
he’s a big man and is expected to give his time 
and talents for public service though this may 
mean shirking some of his private responsibili- 
ties at home. 

Parenthetically, I might add that some of the 


*In retrospect, I am somewhat distressed by 
the reliance of two of the panelists on pack- 
aged shows. I think that packaged shows fill 
a great need for organizations that have no 
paid professional leadership, but except for the 
Retrospectives courtesy of the Ford Foundation, 
they are crutches that most institutions ought 
not to rely upon except in a supplementary 
way. 


pleasurable community duties are denied the 
museum man. For instance bankers and sports- 
writers and our mayor who is too old to enjoy 
it get to judge beauty contests, but the museum 
man is considered too eccentric to judge things 
other than awkwardly constructed homecoming 
floats and bad posters. 

Even in activities directly involving the 
museum, art is peripheral: the director of a 
small museum is expected to have some knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping and though the treasurer 
of the Board may be exceedingly good as ours 
is, and though the staff secretary may be 
thoroughly efficient as ours is, the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for financial stability and for keep- 
ing clear of tax difficulties is the director's 
even though he may be living in financial chaos 
at home. 

In fact, considering the tiny amount of 
money involved, the secretary has to devote a 
ridiculously disproportionate amount of her 
time with the books, and frequently the direc- 
tor finds it necessary to type his own letters 
and use office and clerical equipment. 

He may find that he is expected to become 
not only a television actor, but a scriptwriter 
and producer as well. In the last two summers 
we have had to plan and produce twenty-five 
half hour programs in two series and this 
doesn't include the interview bits. After 
awhile, one begins to wonder if he’s running 
an art center or a television studio. 

There are many other skills helpful to a 
director: sign painting, carpentry, metalwork, 
plumbing, pigeon extermination, etc. In a col- 
lege or university, these are things with which 
students help, but in a community art center, 
the director does them or they often don’t get 
done. 

What I am trying to say is that a museum 
administrator should be part Madison Avenue 
huckster, part preacher, part pickpocket, part 
handyman, but I am not suggesting that mu- 
seology courses be turned into trade school 
courses; it is of prime importance for the mu- 
seum man to know what he is peddling, to 
what he is converting people, why he is part- 
ing people from their money to support a par- 
ticular program; and therefore history courses, 
design courses, studio courses are basic. And 
because the mechanical things are important to 
the running of a museum it is most encourag- 
ing to note the growing internship programs in 
museums and especially such cooperative ven- 
tures as exist between Antioch and the Brook- 
lyn Chlidren’s Museum, between Texas Wom- 
en's University and Houston, but more of this 
from another panel member.* Also the increas- 
ing opportunity for students to plan and to in- 
stall exhibitions of all kinds that are pertinent 
to the studio and history courses in such places 
as Beloit is encouraging. But beyond this, flex- 
ibility, resilience, initiative, patience, many ex- 
periences are needed, and if a short course in 
do-it-yourself psychiatry could be worked in, 
this might prove most helpful. 


* Although the panel dealt with training for 
positions outside of the campus, I would like 
to add that I feel that colleges and universities 
with galleries and collections ought to assume 
the role of tastemaker and not simply reflect 
trends. 
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Artists as Teachers 


The third program of the series “Conversa- 
tions with Artists,” held at the Philadelphia 
Museum College of Art in March, discussed 
the topic, “Artists as Teachers.” Gibson Danes 
of Yale University was moderator. 

On the panel were Louis Finkelstein, of the 
museum college of art where he directs the 
Freshman Humanities program; William M. 
McVey, sculptor who teaches at the Cleveland 
Institute of Art; Gabor Peterdi, printmaker and 
painter who teaches at Hunter College and 
Yale; and John Ferren, painter teaching at 
Queens Cohege. 

Excerpts from the discussion follow: 


GIBSON DANES: We hope to generate heat 
and light wich this burning issue. Art educa- 
tion at the college level is a 20th century de- 
velopment. Not until the 30's did higher edu- 
cation recognize art and artists, and the mid- 
west and far west led the way. A dividend from 
Hitler brought us such men as Albers, Gropius, 
Hofman, Mies Van der Rohe. 

During the depression, Federal projects sus- 
tained many professional painters and sculp- 
tors. In the 40's, after World War II, govern- 
ment subsidy of students with the GI. Bill 
greatly helped talented artists to study subjects 
of their choice, and gave support to school, art- 
ist and student. 

Today, the reverse of early problems is true 
Although there are increasing opportunities for 
artists to teach, there are relatively few who 
can and will. Techmecal, pedagogical, philo- 
sophical problems arise, all related to the prob- 
lem of what one should teach, how it should 
be taught, and who should teach it. We must 
examine what the artist-teacher can and should 
be doing. 

LOUIS FINKELSTEIN: What is the degree to 
which art can be taught? It is questionable (to 
me) that I am an artist or that I am a teacher. 
I have no feeling that painting, sculpture, 
printmaking are the media that are fine art, but 
there is certainly the tendency to believe this to 
be true. Functional articles traditionally have 
not entered the special domain of the fine arts. 
I do not agree with the view that the craftsman 
is in love with the medium, and the artist finds 
it an almost insuperable obstacle. 

Coco Chanel, fashion designer, said that she 
does not think of herself as a fine artist because 
she produces beautiful things that later become 
ugly, and she considers that artists do the re- 
verse. Sham and self-deception are problems of 
artists. 

A work of art is a means of knowing ‘what 
is,” and reality is the point of contact, the 
meeting of potentials. Creating unity is the ob- 
ligation of the artist. Total form produces con- 
tent or impact. The artist must construct form 
to achieve unity. “Command” is the quality that 
makes the viewer see the unity. The act of 
knowing must be implicit in the work. Art is 
an article of faith, and as artists we must find 
the way to convey ‘“‘what is.”’ 

As professors, we profess, but we must judge 
what an artist can honestly teach. It would be 
of less benefit for an artist to go to a “bad” art 
school than not to go to an art school at all. 


A “Conversation with Artists’ 


Art involves the doing or making of some- 
thing. Skill is a question of standards, and 
can be taught. When value judgment becomes 
an issue, ethics become important. Art teach- 
ing can pose exploration of specific means, 
and can expose the student to the validity of 
possibilities of forms. Students try to maintain 
rigidly their faults, and are unusually defensive 
—these defenses must be broken down. 

WILLIAM MCVEY: The explosion of art inter- 
est and acceptance in this country is apparent. 
Today we are in a moment of mature self-evalu- 
ation. Accreditation boards now roaming the 
land are making the schools and artists ask the 
questions, “What do you intend to do and how 
well are you doing it?’’ Artists and architects 
must have a sense of the past, the present; and 
of the individual's place in the ambiance of 
today, and what suits him the best. 

Saarinen’s father, whom we call “Pappy 
Saarinen,” once suggested that architecture 
ideally should be taught as artists are—this was 
hotly debated at the time, but perhaps a valid 
point was made. 

GABOR PETERDI: When I was a kid the three 
things I hated most were the police station, 
the school and the hospital, to each of which I 
attributed a bad smell. It is ironic to me that I 
should be a teacher. We live in the age of dilet- 
tantes—where people are doing things they 
know nothing about—politicians who don't 
know anything about politics, teachers who 
can't teach, and students who don’t want to 
learn. 

Today when everyone is an artist, practically 
no one is. People who discuss Zen and Tao 
often don’t know what it is. Spontaneity is mis- 
interpreted. There is no collective system of art 
education that can function. Art, as I under- 
stand it, cannot be taught. 

Everything hinges on the individual teacher 
and how he develops the awareness of the stu- 
dent, broadens his horizons and increases his 
capacity for self-criticism. Teaching gives the 
tools to the student to enable him to teach him- 
self. I consider that 75% of teaching is stimula- 
tion. A smail percentage is concerned with 
technique, form, content. Today I think there is 
too much emphasis on ‘‘self-expression.”’ 

Each person has a different degree of need 
to express himself. Articulation of feelings is a 
conveyance of a personal reality. I believe it to 
be good for most artists and for students that 
artists teach. Sometimes it is difficult for an 
artist to be with people who are exciting. Being 
an artist is a lonely occupation. To me it is re- 
warding and important to be in touch with 
young people, and to feel that I can give them 
“self.” 

You have to like people and be generous 
enough to share with them. I should like to 
leave you with my feeling that what happens 
here in America is exciting. There are no in- 
stitutionalized solutions to our problems, but 
there are compensations over and above the 
money, which is frequently badly needed. 
Schools must not overburden artist-teachers and 
stultify their creative ability. When the artist 
ceases to be creative, he also ceases to be a 
teacher. 


JOHN FERREN: As someone on a sabbatical, 
I am far from pedagogically oriented at the 
present time, and I am blissfully happy. The 
creative artist in the academic field has his 
problems. If Michelangelo had to teach life 
drawing from 9 to 10 and something else from 
10 to 11, I doubt if he would have finished the 
Sistine Chapel. Being stimulating uses up a lot 
of hormones! Suppose it were forbidden to 
teach from the age of 30 to 50. Would this not 
be productive? Of course, now nearly everyone 
teaches. As a teacher of generations of painters, 
I am troubled by some of the attitudes of art- 
ists who can’t wait to get their Master's degrees 
and then to teach. 

Since few people are good teachers, I worry 
when I see this vast horde of people who know 
no more than I, going on to teach even more 
people. Perhaps we are all too involved with 
Art with a capital “A”. At 20 everyone is a 
genius, at 30 you have talent, at 40 you work, 
at 50 we'll look at it, at 60 maybe we'll buy it. 
We should not expect little sprouts of genius 
coming along every semester. T. S. Eliot says 
poetry should not be taught. Following that 
line of reasoning, maybe we should only teach 
art to non-artists, and when we find real artists 
we should throw them out of school. We are 
not all so creative—some are, some not, some 
not all the time. I don’t think inspiration is 
teachable in any scholarly discipline or peda- 
gogical sense. Maybe we assume that art is too 
spe’ial a field. 

The enthusiasm for art comes from the 
teacher, of course, but often from love, hate, 
wit or osmosis or skullduggery that makes the 
student break through frontiers. Teaching is 
extremely personal. The student should de- 
mand knowledge from the teacher, but inspira- 
tion must come from himself. What can really 
be taught is craft—the elements of composition, 
form, color. These are not taught often enough? 
It behooves the teacher to inculcate the respon- 
sibility of freedom. Modern art is a corollary 
of freedom; it means freedom. There is no way 
of keeping the freedom from the student. We 
have gone through a pictorial revolution, and 
the chips are not picked up from the ground. 
The craft level of teaching must include the 
entire act of painting with the possible excep- 
tion of inspiration. The best teacher is someone 
to whom the student can react against. 


Special Issue on Epstein 


In a special issue devoted to Great Britain, 
the Texas Quarterly, published by the Univer- 
sity of Texas, are 21 photographs of the London 
studio.of the late Sir Jacob Epstein. The photo- 
graphs are by Hans Beacham of Austin, and 
are accompanied by an essay by John Lade, a 
BBC producer and personal friend of the Ep- 
steins. Lade reports that Lady Epstein plans 
to preserve the studio as it is seen in Beacham’s 
photographs, and is organizing a trust fund for 
its maintenance. The Quarterly also has an es- 
say on “London and the Fine Art Market” by 
John Carter, bibliographic consultant to Sotheby 
and Company, the London auction house. 
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THE PHOTO ESSAY IN ART HISTORY TEACHING 


The search for ways to induce the student to 
perceive the art object is endless, and teachers 
of art history find that term papers all too of- 
ten present less the results of direct percep- 
tion of the art object and more the paraphras- 
ing (or worse) of available texts on the sub- 
ject. My search for term projects which give 
evidence as directly as possible of the student's 
perception of the art object has led to what I 
call the “Photo Essay’’. 

The Photo Essay is the student's analysis of 
a work of architecture, using the camera as the 
principal tool, I have assigned the Photo Essay 
as an alternate project in courses in American 
Art, and as a required project in courses in 
the History of Architecture, both courses open 
to students who have taken no previous courses 
in art. The instructions ask the student to look 
carefully at a selected building, and then and 
there to begin to analyze is architectural or- 
ganization. Each time a discovery is made, a 
photograph is taken to record the perception. 
From the lectures in the course the students 
have become accustomed to seeing slides which 
present the whole building and prominent de- 
tails such as the entrance, and in color slides 
they have seen colors and textures of the build- 
ing materials, but the instructions for the proj- 
ect should remind students to consider these 
aspects of the building in their own analysis. 
It is mandatory that the interior of the build- 
ing be included in the photo-analysis. 

For the presentation an introductory para- 
graph names and locates the building, gives 
the name of the architect—if known—and the 
date of the building. Here students need to be 
reminded that they are presenting an archi- 
tectural analysis and not a history of the build- 
ing and its inhabitants or its architect. Then 
follow the photographs arranged in a sequence 
to present the discovery and analysis which 
the student has made. Explanatory paragraphs 
accompany each photograph, but I warn stu- 
dents to avoid only identification and descrip- 
tion. The photographs should be the main car- 
rier of the essay. The instructions encourage 
neatness in the layout of the presentation, but 
no special format is required. 

I assign this Photo Essay project during the 
first meeting of the course, so that students can 
plan to photograph architecture which is not 
in the immediate vicinity on week ends and 
during vacation, and so that the most favorable 
conditions of light and season for photograph- 
ing are available. The assignment is posted, to- 
gether with a list of buildings in the vicinity 
suitable for the project. The list is made up 
from architectural histories, local and_ state 
guides to historical buildings, and from my 
own familiarity with the architecture of the 
region. Back issues of architectural magazines 
are another source for the list, and I urge stu- 
dents to consult the.e magazines. I require 
that the student check with me on his selection 
before photographing, and this is simply to 
steer the student to architectua! examples 
worth the effort. For historic houses—private 
or open to the public—I stand ready to supply 
the student with a letter of introduction, state- 


The author teaches courses in the history of art at 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine. He has also taught 
at Amherst. 





Two Photo Essays: 


upper pair shows Old North 
Church, Boston; lower pair, Community Church, Uni- 
tarian, White Plains, N.Y., Jules Gregory, architect. 


ment about the project, and request for per- 
mission to take pictures inside. For such houses 
I suggest that the student make arrangements 
well in advance of appearing on the doorstep 
camera in hand. (I have a list of houses which 
thus far have forbidden photography inside.) 
However, churches, town halls and other pub- 
lic buildings, shopping centers, banks, schools 
and museums (the Guggenheim is a favorite 
and photogenic) all provide suitable material 

© this project. During the past year I have 
received Photo Essays on buildings in Canada 
and in Bermuda. 

Although there are always some pleasant 
surprises, high quality in the photography can- 
not be expected in a project of this sort. I 
suggest that the “jumbo” size snapshot is ade- 
quate for the purpose of the Photo Essay. 
Some students have used a Land Polaroid cam- 
era, others have submitted color transparencies 
or black and white enlargements. No one has 
yet made a movie although I would accept 
that, too. Most students have a camera or can 
borrow one. In any case I have encountered 
no difficulty with students unable to take their 
pictures somehow. An article in the April 1959 
issue of the Architectural Forum by G. E. 
Kidder Smith provides some excellent sug- 
gestions on photographing architecture. Natu- 
rally magazine illustrations, picture post cards 
or professionally made photographs are dis- 
allowed for this project. If the student is mak- 
ing an analysis of the building and aims his 
camera at the points of his discovery and 
perception, something of it will show in the 
photograph. 

The combination of taking pictures and writ- 
ing an analysis produces ready evidence of 
whether or not the student has seen forms and 
spaces, textures and materials, and has sensed 
the architectural character of the whole. The 
Photo Essay is gratifying to both students and 
instructor, I find. The students acquire a near 
“proprietary” interest in their building; they 
remember it and buildings of the same type 
or by the same architect as their written exam- 
inations and conversations with me attest. And 
it is an assignment which is quite unlike any- 
thing else they do in college courses. Yet by 
the emphasis on analysis the Photo Essay falls 
in no way short of the intellectual rigor sought 
in the college curriculum. 

—WILLIAM B. MILLFR 


Drawing Society Plans Publications 
and Grants 


The National Committee of the Drawing 
Society announced in June a six-year program 
of exhibitions, books on leading American 
draftsmen and gifts to the drawing collections 
of American museums. The Society was founded 
last fall to stimulate public interest in the art 
of drawing and encourage high standards of 
draftsmanship in the United States. 

James Biddle, head of the American Wing 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art has been 
named president of the Society. Other officers: 
Bruce Duff Hooton, art critic and editor of the 
magazine, Drawing, executive Director; Robert 
B. Ross, collector and Wall Street attorney, sec- 
retary, Cecil Backus, collector and investment 
counselor, treasurer; and Wilder Green, As- 
sistant Director of Architecture and Design at 
the Museum of Modern Art, Vice President. 

Members of the National Committee of the 
Drawing Society include directors and curators 
of 23 major museums in 15 cities. 

New York museums represented on the com- 
mittee are the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the Museum of Modern Art, the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, the Frick Collection, 
the Brooklyn Museum, the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary, Cooper Union and the New York Public 
Library. 

Other Eastern museums represented include 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington; 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art; the Fogg Art 
Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts; the 
Houghton Library, also in Cambridge; the Bal- 
timore Museum of Art; the Addison Gallery 
of American Art in Andover, Massachusetts; 
and the Wesleyan University Print Collection 
in Middletown, Connecticut. 

Midwestern and Western museums repre- 
sented on the committee are the Detroit Institute 
of Arts; the Art Institute of Chicago; the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art; the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum; the Minneapolis Institute of Arts; the 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts; the Mills Col- 
lege Art Gallery in Oakland, California; and 
the California Palace of the Legion of Honor in 
San Francisco. 

The program of the Society was inaugurated 
by a series of grants to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the Addison Gallery, the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts, the Houston Museum, the Los 
Angeles County Museum and the City Art Mu- 
seum of Saint Louis for the purchase of draw- 
ings. Further grants will be made to other 
museums. 

The Drawing Society's first publication, an 
illustrated monograph on the drawings of Ed- 
win Dickinson, will be published this fall 
jointly with Yale University Press. Later publi- 
cations include a series of monographs on out- 
standing American and European draftsmen 
and a magazine on contemporary and old master 
drawing. 

Over the next six years, the Society plans 
a series of exhibitions collectively titled, ‘The 
Uses of Drawing.” The First ext. ‘bition, ““Draw- 
ings for Painting and Sculpture,” is to circulate 
among several United States museums. Later 
exhibitions in the series will deal with the 
function of drawing in stage design, illustration, 
architecture, fashion and decoration. 
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“Two Equestriennes” 
by 


WALT KUHN (1877-1949) 


Ink drawing 1144” x 1214” 
Signed and dated: “Walt Kuhn, 1947’ 
No. 149 Cincinnati Museum 
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COLLEGE ART NEWS 


General 


Aid to Nubian Monuments 


President Kennedy has proposed a ten million 
dollar U.S. contribution to preserve the an- 
cient monuments of the Nile valley threatened 
with flooding by the building of the Aswan 
dam. The money would be made available in the 
U.S. held currencies of the United Arab Re- 
public and the Sudan. Mr. Kennedy asked that 
$1.5 million of the money go to American 
archeological expeditions. 


Phoenician Colony 


The Libyan Reconnaissance Expedition of the 
University of Pennsylvania has discovered the 
ruins of an early Phoenician colony under the 
remains of the Roman city of Leptis Magna 
about 75 miles east of Tripoli. Finds include 
portions of walls of a Punic public building 
and associated Greek pottery of Corinthian 
manufacture dating at least to 600 B.C. The 
Expedition is headed by Brandon Barringer 
and Mrs. Theresa H. Carter. 


Art in American Embassies 


The “Art in Embassies” project of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art's International Council, 
has been initiated by the loan of 20 works 
from the Museum to the Embassy residences in 
the West German Republic. This loan will 
serve as a pilot program in determining pro- 
cedures in other embassies. 


Harvard Center Delayed 


Le Corbusier is preparing a revised set of 
plans for the Center for the Practice of Visual 
Arts at Harvard. 


Proposed Sullivan Arts Center 


With the object of saving the Garrick Thea- 
tre in Chicago, designed by Dankmar Adler and 
Louis Sullivan in 1891, a group of Chicago 
citizens has formed the Chicago Heritage Com- 
mittee. It has proposed that the 17-story build- 
ing be restored and converted to use as the Louis 
Sullivan Arts Center. It is hoped that the thea- 
tre will be included in the city’s plans for a 
$67,000,000 civic center directly across the 
street. 


AFA in Chicago 


The American Federation of Arts met during 
April at the Art Institute of Chicago. A special 
exhibition at the institute, “Treasures of Chi- 
cago Collectors,” was previewed by the mem- 
bers. 


Personnel 


Columbia: Practice of Art 


Additions to the faculty of Painting and 
Sculpture at Columbia University for the aca- 
demic year 1961-62 will be Costantino Nivola 
atid Peter Agostini, sculptors and Stephen 
Greene and Nicolas Carone, painters. Mr. 
Nivola will be visiting professor of Sculpture, 
succeeding Oronzio Maldarelli who is retiring. 


Virginia Schoener, Editor 


Columbia: History of Art 


(To avoid confusion with the University’s 
Department of Practicing Art this department 
has changed its name from Fine Arts and Arch- 
eaology to Art History and Archaeology). 

Rudolph Wittkower, chairman of this de- 
partment has received the Sir Banister Fletcher 
Prize for his recent book in the “Pelican His- 
tory of Art,” Art and Architecture in Italy 
1600-1750. The prize is awarded annually for 
the best book on the Fine Arts published in the 
United Kingdom. Professor Wittkower is cur- 
rently president of the Congresso di Varallo, 
Societa Piemontese di Archaeologia e Belle 
Arti. At the meeting of the society in Septem- 
ber, 1960, he read a paper “Impressioni di 
Varallo.” During the same trip to Italy, he was 
named a fellow by the department of art history 
and archaeology of the Accademia dei Lincei, 
Rome. He is in London this summer working 
on ‘‘Neo-Palladianism.” 

Howard Hibbard, of the Columbia Uni- 
versity faculty, received an ACLS Grant for 
research in Rome during the summer of 1961. 

A grant from the Columbia Council for Re- 
search in the Humanities has been awarded to 
Robert Branner for research on Gothic architec- 
ture in northeastern France during this sum- 
mer. 

Donald Posner has been appointed instructor 
in art history at Columbia. 

Evelyn B. Harrison will continue her work 
in Athens on the publication of the sculptures 
of the Agora. 

Everard M. Upjohn will travel in the Mid- 
dle-East and western Europe. 

Jane Gaston Mahler will be on leave dur- 
ing the winter semester and will travel and do 
research in southeast Asia. 

There have been three visiting professors in 
the department at Columbia duting the 1960- 
1961 academic year. Robert Rosenblum offered 
courses on European painting in the 18th and 
19th centuries. In the spring term, Professor 
Jean Bony of Cambridge University and the 
French Institute in London, gave an advanced 
research course on special problems in medie- 
val architecture, while Dr. Helmut Schlunk, 
director of the German Archaeological Institute 
in Madrid, conducted a lecture course and a 
seminar on Spanish art from the Sth through 
the 10th centuries. A number of visiting fac- 
ulty members will also joint the staff in 1961- 
62. Janos Scholz, well known collector and 
connoisseur of Old Master drawings, will col- 
laborate with Julius Held in offering a seminar 
on connoisseurship. Visitors during the spring 
term will be: Frank E. Brown of Yale Uni- 
versity; Frederick J. Dockstader, director of 
the Museum of the American Indian; and Ernst 
J. Grube, assistant curator of Near Eastern art 
at the Metropolitan Museum. Visiting Profes- 
sor René C. Taylor, member of the faculty of 
the University of Granada, will give two 
courses on Spanish baroque architecture dur- 
ing the year. 


Tulane 


At Tulane, George Rickey has been granted 
an extension to his leave of absence to con- 
tinue work on a book for the University of 
California Press. 

Pat Trivigno served as visiting lecturer at 
the School of Architecture, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in Febiwary. 

The Library of Congress has asked Donald 
Robertson to serve as contributing editor to 
the Handbook of Latin American Studies. 

In April, Jack Tworkov was visiting artist 
at Newcomb Art School. 

A drawing by J. L. Steg has been purchased 
for the Worcester Art Museum collection. 

Two recent graduates of the school have 
won fellowships: Stephen Werlick, a Prix de 
Rome fellowship in sculpture, and Sandra Pai- 
let, a Woodrow Wilson fellowship for gradu- 
aie study in studio art. 

Max Loehr, the first Abby Aldrich Rocke- 
feller, Professor of Oriental Art at Harvard, 
gave an inaugural public lecture on Buddhist 
Thought and Imagery in February. 

Paintings by Fred Messersmith, head of the 
art department, Stetson University, were ex- 
hibited at the Charles Barzansky Galleries in 
New York in April. 

Sun-To-Ze-Hsu, of the National University 
of Taiwan, Taipeh, has been a Fulbright lec- 
turer in painting for the year at the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina. 


University of Texas 

The University of Texas presented five guest 
lecturers during the Spring. Speakers and their 
topics were: Ruth Magurn, associate curator of 
prints at the Fogg Museum: “Rubens”; John 
Leeper, director of the McNay Museum, San 
Antonio: “The Prevalance of Academies’; 
Creighton Gilbert, curator of the Ringling 
Museum of Art: “The Growth of Piero della 
Francesca”, Douglass Howell, Philadelphia, 
“The Art of Paper Making”; and James John- 
son Sweeney, director of the Houston Museum 
of Fine Arts: “The Responsibility of the Art 
Museum to a Community’s Cultural life.”’ 


Institute of Fine Arts 


Edgar Kaufman, Jr., presented two lectures, 
“The Houseon the Waterfall’ and “Symmetry 
and Organic Architecture,” at the Institute of 
Fine Arts, New York University this Spring. 


Ball State 


Ted Hallman, weaver and textile designer 
from Souderton, Pennsylvania, is visiting artist 
at Ball State Teachers College this summer. 


Oberlin 


Charles J. Sterling, curator of paintings at 
the Louvre Museum, gave a Baldwin Lecture 
on Georges de la Tour at Oberlin College in 
April. 

Visiting professor at the New York Univer- 
sity Institute of Fine Arts this year, Mr. Ster- 
ling also serves as foreign adviser to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, a position he 
filled for the Metropolitan Museum of Art for 
many years 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Fritz Novotny 


Painting and Sculpture in Europe, 1780 to 1880, 
The Pelican History of Art, xxii + 288 pp., 192 pl., 
22 figs. 


Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1960. $12.50. 


This new volume of the Pelican History of 
Art attempts something that is needed in Eng- 
lish: it treats the art of the continent as a 
whole. From a high vantage point the author 
sees influences that weave their ways from one 
school to another, and notes general interna- 
tional tendencies that are seldom heeded in his- 
tories of particular schools. Out of the variety 
of styles and personalities which the century 
(1780-1880) produced, he finds that one theme, 
the concern with the external appearance of na- 
ture, predominated even through the classic 
and romantic schools. His century, then, ends 
in 1880 “in an apotheosis of the optical image 
‘of mature,” just as Cezanne’s definitive style, 
‘a Copernican turning-point, . . . ushered in a 
new age in painting.” 

Dr. Novotny did not produce this book sim- 
ply to prove his recurrent thought-provoking 
generalizations—he was also writing a care- 
fully considered and balanced history of art. 
The organization is the familiar one; basically, 
classicism, romanticism, realism, and impres- 
sionism. Under each of these headings, and 
some subheadings, he reviews the achievements 
of each nation. A half of the book is devoted to 
art in Germany and Austria, and about forty 
percent to art in France, with no implication 
that this allotment of attention corresponds to 
the importance of these respective schools. For 
each chapter the author gives a paragraph de- 
fining the subject. Individual artists are then 
taken up with a minimum of biographical de- 
tail. The artist's theories, if significant, are 
summarized and related to a generalized criti- 
cism of his oeuvre with references to specific 
works whether illustrated or not. 

Any attempt to compress the painting and 
sculpture of such a rich and diversified century 
is foreordained to have faults. Some readers 
will object that the author never pauses to 
analyze a painting; he simply refers to it to 
make a point. Frequently the reader is apt to 
feel that he is perusing excerpts from Thieme- 
Becker, especially in the characterizations of 
those artists whose work is not illustrated (in 
chapter nine about two-thirds of the artists 
mentioned are in this category). The stylistic 
definitions are provocative; especially the varia- 
tions that Dr. Novotny adduces for Bieder- 
meier. The only important shortcoming of the 
book, however, is the English which is fre- 
quently so teutonic in turn that the meaning 
is obscured. 

The serious student and scholar will find 
this new Pelican volume stimulating reading 
and of value as a reference handbook. The il- 
lustrations, which are numerous, of high quality 
and well chosen, will also be welcome to the 
teachers who may wish to use this book for 
reserved reading assignments. 

G. HAYDN HUNTLEY 
Northwestern University 


Allen S. Weller, Editor 


R. M. Cook 


Greek Painted Pottery, xxiii +391 pp., 44 figs., 
56 pl. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. $12.50. 

This is as thoroughgoing a review of all as- 
spects of Greek painted pottery as exists, I be- 
lieve, in any language. It is a book which will 
serve well as an introductory handbook, espe- 
cially for those who mean to do more than just 
skim the surface, and at the same time it will 
also be used as a reference work by scholars, 
who will find in it much valuable information 
not easily available elsewhere. There is, first, a 
concise account of the development of Greek 
pottery from Protogeometric to Hellenistic, 
which comprises two-thirds of the text. That 
more than half of this account is devoted to 
“The Orientalizing and Black-figure Styles’ in 
all their manifestations may be in part a reflec- 
tion of the author's special interest, but it is 
also indicative of the importance of the forma- 
tive period. Certainly the author has not tried 
to submerge his personal beliefs and opinions, 
but in most instances they are clearly recogniz- 
able and they make the book the more inter- 
esting. While most of Cook’s opinions are 
sound, I would question his insistence, which 
runs like a leitmotif through the first part of 
the book, on the autochthonous nature of Pro- 
togeometric and Geometric pottery, and even 
of the human figure style of Orientalizing ware. 
How the ornament of Attic Protogeometric pot- 
tery is derived from Mycenaean (p. 8) is not 
shown, though it is stated that there is a grad- 
ual and continuous evolution from Mycenaean 
to Geometric (p. 6), uninterrupted by the 
Dorians. To substantiate such statements would 
be far beyond the scope of such a general ac- 
count; should they not then be stated less au- 
thoritatively ? 

In tracing the development of Attic black- 
figure and red-figure vase-painting it was of 
course necessary to hit the high spots and name 
the few great names, but only in the brief 
chapter on the pottery industry and in discuss- 
ing the work of Beazley in particular (in the 
history of the study of vase-painting) will the 
uninitiated reader get any idea of the complex- 
ity of problems of attribution, of the great 
numbers of painters who have been naned, of 
the fascinating work that has been done in rec- 
ognizing not only the individuality and style 
of the painters but even changes in their style. 

The usefulness of this book as a reference 
work is greatly enhanced by the chapters on 
shapes, on technique and on inscriptions, by 
the critical statement on chronology, both rela- 
tive and absolute, and by the discussion of the 
pottery industry. The chapter on “Uses for 
Other Studies” begins with the following state- 
ment: “Greek historians have usually learnt 
little about archaeology and Greek archaeolo- 
gists have thought little about history, so that 
the historical conclusions they draw from ar- 
chaeological evidence are often discreditably 
naive.” I do not feel that this is now generally 
true nor that it has been for some time; such 
a questionable statement mars an otherwise 


careful exposition of the ways in which pottery 
may be used as evidence for dating, for trade, 
and concerning daily life and mythology and 
religion. 

The chapter, “The History of the Study of 
Vase-painting,”’ is one of the most interesting 
in this book and will provide proper perspec- 
tive in using the vast literature of the field. 
That literature is well outlined in the ex- 
tensive bibliography arranged by chapters and, 
within them, by regions; the author includes 
comments and evaluations for most of the items. 
This is supplemented by a “Note on Museums” 
which lists the major collections of Greek vases 
and notes the sources of the vases in them and 
the catalogues which have been published. In 
the Glossary, too, there are often original defi- 
nitions and comments giving the author's feel- 
ings about various usages. 

While the text is nowhere dull or uninter- 
esting, the plates are. Photographically good, 
they are not arresting. Although there are 97 
figures on the 56 plates, they are not adequate 
to illustrate the detailed treatment in the text. 
Often whole groups are not illustrated or are 
represented by but one figure. No doubt ex- 
pense is responsible for reducing the number 
of plates, and the book is already sufficiently 
costly. Yet a recent handbook of Greek Art 
that costs but two-thirds the price of this vol- 
ume has over 500 excellent photographs. Greek 
painted pottery requires adequate illustration 
for proper appreciation, or even for under- 
standing of the text, and the lack of it tends 
to decrease the value of even the best text. It 
is unfortunate that Cook’s excellent account of 
Greek vase-painting is thus lessened in effec- 
tiveness. 

SAUL S. WEINBERG 
University of Missouri 


Ludwig von Baldass 

Hieronymus Bosch, 242 pp., 169 ill. (48 in color). 
New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1960. $18.50. 
Robert L. Delevoy 

Bosch, 143 pp., 52 ill. in color. 

Lausanne: Albert Skira, 1960. $5.75. 


American students will welcome Ludwig 
Baldass' Hieronymus Bosch, published by 
Schroll and distributed. by Abrams. Originally 
published by Schroll inf 1943, this is a trans- 
lation of the revised edition of 1959; it is now 
the chief scholarly book on Bosch in English. 
The organization follows that of the 1943 edi- 
tion; an extensive text, a body of large plates, 
forty-two of them in color, followed by notes 
and bibliography revised by Giinther Heinz. 
Taking these in reverse order the notes are both 
a catalogue of ascribed works and a selective 
summary of old and new interpretations, though 
who said what is not always clear. The scholarly 
niceties have not been rigorously observed in 
the manner of some recent exhibition catalogues 
in the Flemish field. There are also some sig- 
nificant omissions; inter alia, Panofsky's discus- 
sion in his monumental work of 1953, Fraen- 
ger’s 1957 article, and this reviewer's article on 
witchcraft in Bosch in the 1957 Art Quarterly. 

The plates reflect Baldass’ latest conclusions 
as to the authentic works, thus such works as 
the Cologne Nativity and the Philadelphia 
Adoration of the Magi, though still discussed 
in the text, no longer appear in the plates. 
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Since some works appear in full in both color 
and black and white, the deletions are to be 
regretted. There are now more details in color, 
those added for this edition definitely higher 
in quality. Fewer drawings are reproduced, 
again reflecting deletions from the ascribed 
works. Some small errors occur: for Pl. 76, 93 
on p. 47 read, Pl. 86, 93; for Pl. 6 on p. 31, 
read Pl. VI. 

The text is largely unchanged from the 1943 
edition, though the author acknowledges as im- 
portant a few recent contributions. The im- 
pressive quality of the text has been pointed out 
by K. G. Boon in his excellent review of the 
1959 German edition (Burlington Magazine, 
Oct., 1960) and the reader will agree whoic- 
heartedly. A brief introduction to the life of the 
painter is followed by a discussion of various 
aspects of subject matter, then the drawings, 
the formative influences, development, and fi- 
nally the sections which reveal the core of the 
author's approach. These deal with Bosch’'s 
image of the world, and his place in northern 
painting. He favors Dollmayr’s conception of 
Zoroastrian dualism, and the scholarship of 
Tolnay. If Bosch’s pessimism was carried as far 
as Baldass seems to think it was carried it 
would make the painting doubly astounding for 
he leaves Bosch without a motive for working. 
He sees Bosch's lack of contemporary refer- 
ences in his painting as caused by his pessimism 
and his pronounced symbolism; his inventions 
are attributed to the same attitudes. Given the 
mediaeval belief that the oldest authority is the 
best authority, why Boscn only went back to 
the early 15th century (actually he went back 
to the 12th century) is a question unposed by 
Baldass. 

One feels that Baldass made up his mind in 
1943 and has weighed recent publications far 
too lightly. The recent approach has been 
strongly iconographical and Baldass says he 
favors this approach though in certain cases he 
makes strange restrictions, e.g., “A still obscure 
astrological scene by Bosch can only be con- 
vincingly explained with reference to a planet- 
picture if the majority of features to be inter- 
preted also occurs in the planet-picture” (p. 
70). Why numerical dominance is necessary is 
not explained. Should one apply this majority 
argument to stylistic borrowings, such as those 
from the Master of Flemalle, Rogier or van 
Eyck it becomes patently absurd. The foregoing 
is clearly a question of method which the quo- 
tation forces into the open. 

The method may be the reason one leaves 
the book, no matter how impressive the over- 
view in the later chapters, with the feeling that 
the key, if there is one, is still to be found. 
One is not alone in this; Delevoy (see below) 
and Panofsky in 1953 with his characteristic 
wit, also approached this conclusion. It seems 
to this reviewer that iconography, or more cor- 
rectly, iconology, as employed by recent writers 
points the way. Baldass’ presentation of the use 
of individual motifs by Bosch seems a partial 
denial of their importance; certainly the ap- 
peal to the modern viewer, and probably to the 
viewer of Bosch’s own day (we must remember 
that he had aristocratic patrons) is as Baldass 
acknowledges due to the artistry of his combi- 
nations of didactic motifs. Greater weight must 
be given to individual motifs, for these are the 
building blocks, which Baldass’ subject matter 


divisions tend to fracture. Let us point up the 
problem by specific references. 

He depends strongly on the Prado Tabletop 
when he discusses the appearances of the Sins 
in later works. Further, he states that their in- 
vention in the Tabletop “in every case, down to 
the smallest detail, is unquestionably to be at- 
tributed to Bosch himself’; no iconographer 
would dare make that statement. One has only 
to refer to Diirer’s Dream of the Doctor to see 
that Bosch did not invent down to the smallest 
detail. Clearly he adapted an existing tradition, 
more exactly existing traditions, for the Table- 
top presents not one but two systems of iconog- 
raphy. The Sins in the Hell medallion are at 
variance with the central scene representations, 
and both manners appear in later works. Thus 
at the outset there is an unresolved problem. 
Nor does he give due credit to the influence of 
manuscript illumination or our painter. Bax’ 
and other contributions are too little acknow!- 
edged. To correct what seem to be erroneous 
conclusions, a few detailed comments related to 
the treatment of the Lisbon Temptation of 
Anthony may be in order here: 

Baldass sees the influence of Schongauer's 
Temptation of St. Anthony on Bosch’s Lisbon 
triptych; the motif on the left wing is far more 
dizectly related to the Master of Mary of Bur- 
gundy. That this reviewer derived the Anti- 
christ idea from Lotte B. Philip is incorrect. 
It was presented in lecture form at the College 
Art Association meeting in January, 1953, in 
dissertation form earlier, etc., and to misrepre- 
sent my view as one based on astrology is par- 
ticularly annoying since the Lisbon triptych was 
specifically treated as a pictorial summa of 
mediaeval thought. However, astrology plays 
its part in Bosch even though, for example, 
neither Baldass nor Heinz mention the Con- 
juror as a motif derived from Luna planet- 
pictures. The one idea Baldass takes from this 
reviewer's article in the 1957 Art Bulletin sug- 
gested to him a travesty of Holy Communion, 
despite the fact that the wine only is present to 
be so considered, the wafer being absent. Yet 
after the 13th century the wine was never re- 
ceived by the communicant, only the wafer. This 
is still the practice. How the era viewed traves- 
ties of Communion and the Mass can be seen in 
the article on witchcraft Baldass did not read. 

A few more doubts of a general nature: Bal- 
dass cites the influence of the Limbourgs and 
German engravings; the influence of Flemish 
or Dutch manuscripts and prints is far more 
likely; town scenes of the early 15th century 
are quite different from those of Bosch and 
the Netherlandish printmakers of his time; 
that saponification has revealed pentimenti in 
works attributed to Bosch cannot be taken as 
incontrovertible evidence for originality—all 
copyists are not literal transcribers. If all the 
works called copies of Bosch were derived di- 
rectly from Boschian originals his oeuvre cata- 
logue would have been vast indeed. The con- 
ception that copies exist of lost drawings 
certainly multiples unnecessarily the already ex- 
isting difficulties, while the consideration of the 
Louvre drawing of a man and a cauldron as by 
Bosch and related to the beggar with the hurdy- 
gurdy in the Lisbon triptych is highly doubtful, 
particularly since the figure is wearing a hat 
with ear lappets of a type prevalent in Bruegel’s 
time but nowhere to be seen in any work Bal- 


dass accepts as from the hand of Bosch. 

In sum it is the opinion of this reviewer that 
the many excellent qualities of Baidass’ ap- 
proach far outweigh his reluctance to accept 
recent contributions, and despite his tendency to 
depend more strongly on literary sources; equal 
weight with artistic sources seems a way more 
likely to the discovery of the elusive key. 

Robert L. Delevoy’s Bosch is an excellent in- 
troduction intended for the uncritical reader. 
The numerous though rather small illustrations 
of works the author considers original are all 
in the usual Skira color, the details of course 
coming off best. The bibliography is very good 
indeed, and is one of the chief features of the 
series, The Taste of Our Times, to which the 
book belongs (one may question the inclusion 
of Freud as part of Bosch’s Cultural and His- 
torical Background). 

The author has picked his way as carefully 
as he could between the divergent points of 
view on Bosch and his works. Occasionally, and 
this was inevitable, he has slipped off his 
treacherously weaving tightrope, to fall on con- 
tradictory conclusions. He is not to be blamed 
unduly for the task is an impossible one at 
present. Delevoy approaches Bosch via subject 
matter and a rough chronology, “the utmost 
we can hope to detect being some fleeting se- 
quence of intentions.” ‘“What we hope to trace 
is the ebb and flow of Bosch’s creative thought, 
as its forces gather strength, reach their cul- 
mination, and relax.”’ His chapters are really 
subject matter divisions with titles such as, 
The Phase of Doubt, The Dawn of Hope, etc. 
thereby mixing the organic and the psychic. 
More details and conjectures are given of 
Bosch’s life than are found in Baldass, though 
‘sHertogenbosch is conceived as a provincial 
center in which du Hameel kept him in touch 
with the outside world, and in which Erasmus 
was acquainted with Bosch; assertions given 
without supporting evidence. Delevoy stresses 
the fact that Bosch is not a modern painter, 
discourses on the 15th century mentality, and 
on alchemy, later drawing from various studies 
to present what Bosch (presumably) read. He 
follows Baldass in considering Bosch as “ex- 
cept in a few particular instances” having in- 
vented everything in his demonology; when he 
turns to the individual works and their varied 
interpretations in the literature, the few become 
the many. A more rigorous, scholarly discipline 
would have revealed the contradictions here as 
elsewhere. He may be chided for toying with the 
idea that Bosch took a “phantasmogenic drug 
so as to give free reign to his subconscious 
self,” and, following Tolnay’s original lead, 
his dabbling with psychoanalysis leads to a 
discourse on fire which “keys up the impulses 
of opposition and contradiction, and leads the 
dreaming mind to combine the most conflicting 
elements in a single image” (p. 77). One may 
remark that fire is often absent in many com- 
plex works, and that Bosch as painter was not 
a dreaming mind. 

The Prado Tabletop is seen as having a dif- 
ferent hand in the medallions, and the Con- 
juror is considered an original work related to 
Flemish proverbs; the Rotterdam Marriage at 
Cana is also considered as original and “plainly 
aims at stigmatizing heretical practices in which 
fellow members of the I/lustre Vrouwe Broe- 
derschap may {sic} have indulged.” The Lisbon 
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triptych “is at once an ultimate attempt to re- 
vitalize a decaying humanism and an intriguing 
prelude to the Renaissance’ (one suspects here 
either a horrible mistranslation or that the 
author has been carried away by his own oc- 
casionally overfull phraseology, .:-h at times 
recalls Malraux. Is it because they have the 
same translator?). Like Baldass, Delevoy sees a 
black mass taking place in the central panel of 
the Lisbon triptych, the inconspicuous top hatted 
figure considered as master of the revels as a 
tonsured demon recites the black mass. This is 
obviously contradictory, if it were a black mass, 
which the reviewer thinks it is not, the master 
of the revels would be reciting it; Delevoy ob- 
viously disregards the relation of the demon 
with the book to Antonite temptation iconog- 
raphy. The Prado Garden of Earthly Delights 
is seem as possessing, inter alia, “a complex 
symbolism in which each color conveys a mes- 
sage,” an idea which might prove fruitful if 
carefully tested against other works by Bosch. 
Equally interesting is Delevoy’s concept of the 
Louvre Ship of Fools as containing levels of 
meaning, the ship being seen as a symbiosis. It 
is to be regretted that the idea of different 
levels of meaning was not carried further (an 
interpretation following the medieval progres- 
sion; literal, analogical, moral, and anagogi- 
cal, might also prove extremely fruitful, and 
is here suggested as an avenue to further and 
significant insights into Bosch). 

Within the limitations imposed upon him, 
Delevoy presents a good collection of recent 
conclusions on Bosch, and conveys the com- 
plexity of the artist and his era. His occa- 
sional lapses such as the bald statement of the 
painter's Protestant convictions, and given the 
level the author aimed for, do not detract too 
greatly from his attempt to synthesize the dis- 
parate varieties of the great synthesizer he dis- 
cusses. 

CHARLES D. CUTTLER 
State University of lowa 


Klaus Lankheit 

Franz Marc: Watercolors, Drawings, Writings, tr. 
Norbert Guterman. 55 pp., 24 pl. (16 in color). 
New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1960. $17.50. 
Werner Haftmann 

Emil Nolde, tr. Norbert Guterman. 140 pp., 74 ill. 
(55 in color). 

New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1959. $15.00. 

Franz Marc: Watercolors-Drawings-W ritings 
is a book intended for the layman and art 
lover. In format it is like several other books 
by the same publisher, a novel cross between a 
book and a portfolio of high quality color re- 
productions. Frankly assembled as a luxury 
edition by Verlag M. DuMont-Schauberg of 
Cologne, in association with Harry N. Abrams, 
this folio volume consists of sixteen reproduc- 
tions of Franz Marc’s opaque watercolors se- 
lected by Dr. Klaus Lankheit, who also wrote 
the text. The reproductions slip into black or 
white pockets which also serve as mats for 
the prints which may be removed and hung on 
a wall. Two separate mats for this purpose are 
supplied on the inside back cover. The draw- 
ings are printed on a light gray cross-grained 
paper together with an accompanying text se- 
lected from Marc’s writings. These pages are 


inserted between the folders and serve as guards 
to protect the exposed face of the prints. 

The title page is faced by a fine photograph 
of Franz Marc, whose brief elaboration of 
Schopenhauer’s idea that the world of will has 
precedence over the world of representation 
introduces the reader to Dr. Lankheit’s text. Dr 
Lankheit briefly follows Marc’s “progress from 
the image which merely reproduces appearances 
to archetypal images.’ A four way relationship 
and mutual affirmation exist among Lankheit's 
text, the drawings, selections from Marc's writ- 
ings that accompany the drawings, and the water- 
colors themselves. The selection of the water- 
colors includes a number that have not been 
seen frequently heretofore. There is no attempt 
to give a chronological development, in fact 
the earliest watercolor is dated 1910, with the 
major portion falling in the year 1913. Thus 
these works represent a culmination rather than 
a development. Chronologically and stylistically 
they are parallel to the Bostschaften an den 
Prinzen Jussuff, a series of postcards sent by 
Marc to Else Lasker-Schiiler in 1913; which 
George Schmidt has declared to be one of 
Marc’s most poetic productions. 

This is not a scholar’s tool. There are no 
notes, no bibliography and no index. How- 
ever, as a popularization of an artist's work it 
is dignified by the discrimination and sensitivity 
of a scholar coupled with the skills of a book 
designer and craftsman. One can only wish 
that more popularizations were the result of 
such fortunate conjunctions. 

The second book, Werner Haftmann’s Emil 
Nolde, is somewhat more sober in physical 
presentation, but gains its interest because it is 
one of the first monographs dealing with 
Nolde’s oil paintings. Haftmann concludes his 
introductory essay on Nolde’s work by saying: 
“It is an art at the mercy of a dark stream of 
images, whose sources remain lost in an alto- 
gether unverifiable domain, deep underground. 
It is an art always on the brink of failure, an 
art poles apart from classical clarity. It is rooted 
in the depths of the unconscious mind, and is 
at home in regions where myth is born in the 
whisper of primeval memories. Images that 
rise to the surface from the depths do so ex- 
plosively: they often appear as masks of terror, 
figures of legend, grotesques. This art is thor- 
oughly un-Latin, thoroughly Nordic; Nolde’s 
visions remained closely bound to his home- 
land.” 

For those to whom art is a balance of reason 
and tranquil emotion, the art of Nolde with 
its mythic religious motivation, its Dionysiac 
frenzy and sometimes brutish strength will 
hardly merit serious consideration even under 
the insistence of Haftmann’s prose, which 
sometimes approaches the lyricism of Pater. 

Haftmann endeavors to place Nolde in the 
context of his time by indicating Nolde’s rela- 
tionship to the efforts in the Western World 
to invent new pictorial images consistent with 
twentieth century concepts of reality. He draws 
on Nolde’s own writings and secondary sources 
to characterize the man and the artistic influ- 
ences which the artist either accepted or re- 
jected. He describes how Nolde, after he had 
assimilated Impressionism, arrived at the idea 
that, ‘ once color, sign, ornament, and 
rhythms no longer serve the purpose of repro- 
duction but that of evocation, painting acquires 
a whole new range of possibilities.’ Between 


the years of 1906 and 1913, the art forms of 
the primitives he had seen in ethnographic 
collections confirmed his idea of an “evocative 
surface’’ and enabled him to attain a formal 
structure characterized by broad flat surfaces 
in which diffuse space gave way to glowing 
color planes often linked by rugged, rhythmic 
arabesques. Objects were reduced to expressive 
signs dramatically pushed to the foremost pic- 
ture plane. The discovery of a formal structure 
that could give inner feeling visible form was 
the release needed to free Nolde’s neurotic re- 
ligious feelings into a full flow of expression- 
istic images. 

In closing his essay on Nolde and his work, 
Haftmann says: “Step by step, from fairy like, 
anecdotal, allegorical, Bocklinesque expressions 
of a pantheistic feeling for nature, Nolde went 
on to conquer the successive means for raising 
his inner responses to life and nature to the 
realm of the visible, with less and less reliance 
on metaphor. Because this was achieved in 
isolation, its bearing upon the major tendencies 
of painting of our century is all the more re- 
markable.” It is difficult to ascertain what is 
meant by the term isolation in this case. All art 
is ultimately produced in the isolation of an 
individual mind, but it is an isolation reflecting 
the sum of that individual's experiences. That 
Nolde’s experiences in the world of art were 
many and varied is attested in every page of 
Haftmann’s book. True, Nolde was not a gre- 
garious man but he traveled extensively, and 
during the course of his life he carefully scru- 
tinized Goya, Manet, the Impressionists, Van 
Gogh, Munch, Ensor, Art Nouveau, primitive 
art, and his own German contemporaries, to 
mention only a few that Haftmann himself has 
noted. 

In a more objective vein Haftmann gives a 
complete biographical ‘summary which he pref- 
aces by an exact count of the oil paintings and 
graphic works executed between 1896 and 
1951, and which he further expands in a de- 
tailed chronology by listing the number pro- 
duced each year. One might wish that Haft- 
mann had gone on to make a catalogue of the 
one thousand one hundred and twelve paint- 
ings; but the unwillingness to tackle a task of 
such magnitude is far more forgivable than the 
omission in the present work of any kind of 
an index beyond a table of contents. 

Haftmann’s forty-six color plates are well 
selected to follow the chronological develop- 
ment of Nolde’s style. The page facing each 
plate carries the title, date, and size of the 
painting as well as the location and collection, 
when other than that of the Nolde Foundation 
at Seebiill. In the accompanying text the author 
describes the work and frequently indicates its 
significance in Nolde’s development, its relation 
to Nolde’s other work or to the work of other 
artists. 

There are times when Haftmann’s logic is 
vague, as, when in commenting on a portrait 
of a woman he concludes by saying: “to Nolde 
art was inextricably bound up with deep prob- 
ings, with violence, the exotic, the extraordi- 
nary. This is why the portrait remains a sketch, 
almost an unfinished work.’ At times he sees 
more than the given data would warrant, as 
when he says: “the dominant dark raspberry 
red, which has a surprising ‘alien’ quality, 
renders the dim artificial light of the night 
club with its cheap plush furnishings.” The 
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Slovenes, to which these lines refer, contains a 
man, a woman, a bottle and two glasses seen 
against a blank wall. There are no furnishings, 
plush or otherwise, and there is no indication 
that the light is artificial. 

A more serious consideration would be Haft- 
mann’s iack of negative criticism. He cites 
Paul Klee who says of Nolde: ‘His is a crea- 
tive and human hand, a hand not devoid of 
heaviness, writing a script that is not without 
flaws.” But the reader will have to search 
out these flaws for himself—Haftmann belongs 
to the school that accentuates the positive. 

The physical presentation of the book main- 
tains the standard of Abram’s publications. The 
color plates are reasonably faithful in color 
and register, although a dull rather than the 
glossy surface might have been preferable. It 
is lamentable that typographical errors illus- 
trated by such lines as “Here we can see how 
realized them’ (opposite plate 12) and “Rus- 
sian peasants crowded witht heir bundles” (op- 
posite plate 17) should mar the text. 

Haftmann contributes no new hypotheses to 
Nolde’s oeuvre or the development of German 
Expressionism. But his study (which is far 
from definitive) should give fresh insight to the 
layman and serve as a starting point for more 
intensive analytical efforts. 

D. W. LAGING 
University of Nebraska 


Michel Seuphor 


The Sculpture of this Century, tr. Haakon Chevalier. 
372 pp., 411 ill. 


New York: George Braziller, 1960. $15.00. 
Will Grohmann 


The Art of Henry Moore, tr. Michael Bullock. 279 
pp., 239 ill. (12 in color). 


New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1960. $15.00. 


Modern sculpture is at the moment more 
exciting than modern painting and the interest 
in this art which for decades has only been 
slight has grown in proportion to the im- 
portant works produced by an ever increasing 
number of gifted artists. Mr. Scuphor has now 
added to the existing recent comprehensive 
studies of this subject written by A. C. Ritchie 
(Sculpture of the Twentieth Century) and 
C. Giedion-Welcker (Contemporary Sculpture) 
his own interpretation as well as a dictionary 
of artists and their works. The first part of the 
volume is devoted to Arguments on Modern 
Sculpture, to Rodin, the Sculptor-Painter, the 
Cubist Sculptors, Boccioni, Bourdelle, Lehm- 
bruck, Modigliani; the Birth of Abstract 
Sculpture; Brancusi; Pevsner and Gabo; Gon- 
zales; Freundlich; Calder; Moore and Hep- 
worth; Arp; to Figurative Sculpture; Present- 
day Sculpture in France; Present-day Sculpture 
in Great Britain; Present-day Sculpture in Italy; 
Other European Countries; America; to the 
question of Sculpture and Architecture, and 
finally, to the Relief. The second part consists 
of the Biographies in alphabetical order. An 
intelligent, clear reasoning, exact data, well- 
chosen representative works and personal photo- 
graphs of the artists—these are the distinguish- 
ing marks of Mr. Seuphor’s important contribu- 
tion to the new literature on modern sculpture. 

A complete bibliography of Henry Moore's 
work comprises today several hundred items. 
Moore is the best-known sculptor of this second 


modern generation which, adapting and de- 
veloping the revolutionary ideas of the Conti- 
nental avant-garde, made them acceptable to a 
wide public. Will Grohmann gives a lively 
account of the artist’s personality, of his Eng- 
lishness and his international status, of the 
development of his art and his ideas as well as 
of the main themes of his entire opus, such as 
the Reclining Figures, The Abstract Composi- 
tions and the Stringed Figures, Heads and Hel- 
mets, Shelter Drawings, Family Groups, Mother 
and Child, The Warrior and the Seated Figure 
series. Single compositions such as King and 
Queen, Sculptures on Buildings, Standing Fig- 
ures, Glenkin Crosses and also the latest pro- 
duction are described and analyzed in detail. It 
was a good idea to break up the chronology of 
Henry Moore's work which dominates the main 
volumes on him hitherto published and to group 
them. A rich, varied and at the same time 
simplified picture thus emerges replacing a con- 
fused one. 

Both volumes are well produced and good 
examples of a pleasing lay-out and agreeable 
print. 

J. P. HODIN 
London 


E. H. Gombrich 


Art and Illusion: A Study in the Psychology of 
Pictorial Representation, Bollingen Series XXXV, 5. 
xxxi + 466 pp., ill. (11 in color). 


New York: Pantheon Books, 1960. $10.00. 


Ernst Gombrich’s Art and Illusion is a study 
of some of the complex factors which affect 
human visual perception and which must also 
be accounted for in studying the history of 
styles in the visual arts. Moving beyond tradi- 
tional notions of how we perceive the world 
and how representation in art “imitates” nature, 
Gombrich uses modern psychological theories 
to abolish absolute distinctions between ‘‘see- 
ing” and “knowing” as explanatory principles 
for “‘stylization” or “naturalism” in the arts. 
He shows how complex an event the simplest 
perception of a natural object or a schematic 
image must be, involving simultaneous factors 
of “psychological set,’ perceptual readiness, 
cultural valuation, and the like. Perception is a 
dynamic transaction between the perceiver and 
the object or image which is perceived and in- 
volves learning, matching, and differentiation 
of information received against schemas or 
anticipatory projections supplied by the re- 
sponding organism. 

There is no such thing as an “innocent eye” 
and the ‘‘mind’’ does not exist as a tabula rasa 
which imprints a mosaic of sensations and 
then builds them into concepts or ideas. Gom- 
brich rejects both the simple isomorphism of 
traditional gestalt theory and the Lockean tra- 
dition of straight empiricism just as he rejects 
faculty psychology or spiritualistic theories of 
a “will to form.” He believes that the most 
useful theory is one which involves the ‘‘search- 
light” anticipations of visual hypotheses which 
classify cues or clues from a stimulus object 
and progressively differentiate and match these 
cues in a learning process. 

Since all image making is a problem of con- 
structing or manipulating cues which the per- 
ceiver will match with his experience of the 
world, images which create illusions of “re- 
ality” or which have a representational func- 


tion must provide a pattern of cues which will 
be interpreted by the perceiver as analogous to 
the stimulus objects of his world. Illusions of 
space and volume, of texture and tone, of at- 
mosphere or expressive gesture are created by 
configurations which are schematic rather than 
literal. These can range in complexity from 
droodles to photographs or magic realism, but 
all images are “stylized” and involve relation- 
ships of motifs and “translations” as a map 
involves motifs and relationships which “‘trans- 
late’’ a geographical area in nature. 

In Western art, there has been a long tra- 
dition of building up modes and methods of 
image construction which will provide, within 
a cultural context, more or less reliable cues 
which all perceivers will identify in much the 
same way. Traditional types have a powerful 
conservative force, so that innovations such as 
Constable's or Monet's have to be matched 
against prevailing traditions and the spectators 
frame of reference must be adjusted if he is to 
‘see’ the illusions these innovators have learned 
how to construct. Since images are full of 
magical potential and may affect basic notions 
of order in the world, the changing of styles 
involves shifting values in a wide range of 
responses and may well be greeted as gro- 
tesque, ‘unnatural,’ or iconoclastic. The blind- 
ness of perceivers to new modes of representa- 
tion is easier to understand when we remember 
that it is not just a matter of clearing the 
scales from one’s eyes to see the truth, but 
rather a question of significant rearrangement 
of complex patterns of expectation which have 
primary cultural relevance when it is neces- 
sary to ‘see’ an image which deviates from a 
conventional or traditional norm. 

Since image making and the perception of 
images is in large part a function of culture, 
Gombrich can study the problem of variation 
in representational schemata and the spatial and 
temporal distribution of styles in a historical 
way. Since styles in art are configurations of 
formal motifs and relationships which show 
constancies as well as variations in space and 
time, it is possible to date and place works in 
chronological and geographical patterns. When 
a style changes, this means that certain ‘‘sets”’ 
or attitudes have changed within a culture and 
it is possible to speculate about or systematically 
investigate the reasons or causes of this shift 
of pattern or change of cue system. 

What must be avoided in inquiry is a rank- 
ing system which evaluates these changes 
against an absolute scale of natural to artificial, 
stylized to naive, or stylistically interpreted to 
uninterpreted. Since all perception is formative, 
all style is cultural and Constable and Cimabue 
are both “‘artificial’’ artists. They are “‘artificial”’ 
in different ways, of course, and Gombrich's 
argument becomes unnecessarily labored when 
he assumes his reader will never have suspected 
this fact unless he has read modern psycho- 
logical theory. 

While Gombrich’s approach is kindly and 
informative, and is directed to the layman as 
much as to the professional art historian, it is 
unfortunate that he seems to assume that the 
basic reaction to art which his readers will bring 
to these problems is a false dichotomy of either 
(1) that art imitates or reproduces nature ex- 
actly if it can, or conversely (2) that repre- 
sentation is not a part of form at all but is 
merely an extrinsic matter totally dissociated 
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Claude Lorrazin: 
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by Marcel Rothlisberger 
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from artistic quality. While these two extreme 
attitudes may be current in the marketplace, 
few thoughtful non-professional people are so 
naive that they really think that art (whether 
trompe l'oiel or impressionist) copies nature 
exactly, and there are few who really believe 
that so-called “subject matter” does not involve 
a perceptual choice on the part of the artist 
which will affect the formal structure he 
evolves. The false dichotomy of seeing and 
knowing is a common one, but Gombrich 
spends so much time endlessly disproving it 
that he seems to give more credence to its 
plausibility than he ought. Moreover, his per- 
sonal prejudice towards the cultural value of art 
which correlates with what may be called (in 
the older vocabulary) humanistic or natural- 
istic vision makes Gombrich unable to appre- 
ciate or accurately discuss the options of per- 
‘ception which “modern art’’ offers the perceiver 
with a different psychological set than him- 
self. 

He warns us that he is not writing Art and 
Illusion in defense of traditional art or as a 
diatribe against modern, “non representational 
styles.”” He tries hard not to let his laudable 
concern for the values of accumulated technical 
practice in representation mar his imparti- 
ality. Yet a stated concern is that the vulgar 
misunderstanding of the art of the past as 
“mere representation” and the failure of some 
of our contemporaries to think of illusion as 
anything but a sign of creative laziness or lack 
of imagination will result in a loss of value 
for older art in our culture. This is all very 
well, but why is the author unwilling to see 
cultural factors of a complex kind at work in 
an art which transforms this tradition and 
which makes the new art a plausible if not 
a mecessdry expression of a broadly based view 
of experience in the modern world? One reason 
is that Gombrich quite correctly refuses to be- 
come a historicist or a determinist who as- 
sumes that cultural changes are either necessary 
stages in a world historical evolutionary pat- 
tern or that whatever is is inevitable and there- 
fore right. But where are the varieties of re- 
sponse which he shows to exist in the past in 
his discussion of Klee or Picasso? They are 
submerged in an interpretation which sees 
modern art as primarily motivated towards the 
destruction of illusion in art and ignores not 
only the vital role of illusionist traditions and 
schemas in modern art (such as the persistence 
of older compositional patterns or of the 
frame in abstract painting) but also the fact 
that modern art is almost always a modification 
of a prior set which is based on illusionism. 
That is, his descriptions of how a modern 
painting looks would be more accurate if he 
saw how 2 Braque transforms an illusionistic 
expectation into another mode of perception 
which is ‘“‘post-illusionist’’ rather than non- 
illusionist. Braque is interested in more than 
merely abolishing illusion, he is interested in 
transforming it into a new spatial structure 
which could hardly be of interest to anyone if it 
did not play elusively with temptations towards 
and reminiscences of an illusionistic sort. 

Aside from his failure to be as subtle and 
perceptive about modern styles as he is about 
styles of the past and his didacticism in talk- 
ing down to his audience, Gombrich’s book is 
obviously provocative and intelligent. As a 


book by an art historian it is truly revolution- 
ary, but this revolution is sadly overdue and 
casts as much discredit on the obsolescence of 
most critical theory in the field as it does credit 
on the author who is finally aware o! the in- 
adequacy of traditional techniques of inquiry 
as applied to the tasks of the discipline. For 
example, Gombrich writes of the risks he is 
willing to take in foraging in unfamiliar fields 
in order to answer the vital questions of how 
styles change. He says in the beginning of his 
book that “the art historian has done his work 
when he has described the changes that have 
taken place” in the historical sequence and 
writes that it is not the historian’s duty to ex- 
plain why it is that “not everything is possible 
in every period.” 

Without arguing the second point, which is 
surely a problem which seems legitimately 
theirs to many art historians, how can the art 
historian as archeologist be sure that he is 
arranging his data properly when he cannot be 
sure that his own cultural bias and psycho- 
logical set is not distorting the evidence he is 
measuring? Gombrich’s whole book is an elo- 
quent proof that the historian, like the scien- 
tist, inevitably interferes with the event he is 
observing, so that the older notion of the his- 
torian as the objective classifier of art objects 
in groups and periods is threatened as severely 
by the new theory (and has been discussed as 
a problem in practical, operational inquiry for 
some time now) as are the older notions of 
perception. The question which must be asked 
is not “whose business is it to explain why 
everything is not possible in any cultural sit- 
uation” but rather, how can one proceed at all 
without asking it. 

A final criticism of Gombrich might be that 
he has not gone far enough afield himself. 
One might hope that he would follow Art and 
Illusion with a study of the usefulness of cul- 
tural (as opposed to “philosophical’’) anthro- 
pology as a model for art historical theory and 
practice. In this way we would have a fuller 
picture of the true relevance and operation of 
his new perceptual theory as it may be applied 
to the problems of style and the history of 
styles. Meyer Schapiro-has already indicated 
the desirability of this frontier in his article 
on “Style” in Kroeber’'s anthology, Anthro- 
pology Today. Except for his limitations in dis- 
cussing modern art, Gombrich’s cultural frame- 
work for understanding the cave art of 
paleolithic culture, the archaic conventions of 
Egyptian art, or the “Greek revolution” is suff- 
cient to support his major thesis, but it is 
worth noting that he does not comment in any 
significant way about the cultural roots of a 
preference for illusionistic styles in Western 
art, a preference which fills so much of his 
argument as something assumed or taken for 
granted. Further explanation of why illusion is 
a factor in Western art would help us to 
understand the reasons why Gombrich is dis- 
turbed at contemporary misunderstandings of 
its perceptual nature and cultural role. 

Gombrich’s book, then, is not a perfect 
book, nor is it really quite as revolutionary as 
most reviewers have seemed to believe. It 
should serve, however, as a warning to graduate 
schools and other art departments on the college 
level that much of their teaching practice is 
obsolescent or obsolete. If the book has the 


kind of impact it ought to have, we may look 
forward to a considerable activity of re-evalu- 
tion of critical theory and practice in the pro- 
fession and perhaps some attention to what the 
social sciences have to offer to the humanities. 
I suspect that there will be more resistance to 
Art and Illusion among the learned than 
among laymen. If my own experience is any 
proof, I have found that the average freshman 
taking art courses at Lawrence College is more 
receptive to and, however inarticulately, more 
aware of the premises of Gombrich’s book 
before he studies art than are my colleagues 
in the humanities in general or my colleagues 
in art history in particular. If Art and Illusion 
is read and understood by art historians as well 
as by book reviewers and interested laymen, 
there will be less published illusions about art 
and illusion in art will be free from the twin 
fallacies of total irrelevance or of the status 
of an idol of the tribe. That would truly be a 
revolution. 
LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL, JR. 
Lawrence College 


Jean H. Hagstrum 


The Sister Arts: The Tradition of Literary Pictorial- 
ism and English Poetry from Dryden to Gray, 
xxii +- 337 pp., 32 ill. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. $7.50. 


The problem of the analogies between the 
arts in a given period and the translatability of 
these analogies into the media that can best 
render them is a perennial challenge to crafts- 
men and their critics. The present volume is 
not concerned with establishing the superiority 
of one medium over another; it addresses it- 
self rather to the creative effect of the visual 
arts upon the English poetic imagination of the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies. Hagstrum has largely dissociated him- 
self from abstract speculation about the Ze/t- 
geist and has focused instead upon “individual 
artistic uniqueness’ as demonstrated in the 
poets’ manipulations of their visual memories 
of a particular piece of sculpture or painting 
within the specific contexts of their own poems. 
Hagstrum’s recognitions that “good art also 
imitates other art, both in the same and in other 
media,” and that “pictorial imagery is most 
effective when it is in some way or other 
metaphorical rather than purely descriptive or 
purely imitative of visual reality’ give initial 
cohesiveness to the study. 

To provide the backdrop for his treatment of 
the English neo-classical poets, Hagstrum has 
given much space, and rightly so, to a percep- 
tive and selective explication of the wt pictura 
poesis concept in literary criticism from Plato 
to Lessing. With the latter’s animadversions he 
deals skillfully and subtly, making a cogent if 
somewhat overstated point about the probable 
results if his limits were followed literally. 
From Hagstrum’s own synoptic treatment of 
theory grows his naming of the kind of poetry 
“that in its way strikingly illustrates the asso- 
ciation of verbal and graphic art.’’ This he has 
labelled, with the writings of Lucian and 
Philostratus in mind, “iconic,” for “in such 
poetry the poet contemplates a real or imagi- 
nary work of art that he describes or responds 
to in some other way.” The paradigm of such 
poetry is, of course, Homer's long passage on 
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RICO LEBRUN DRAWINGS 


Rico Lebrun. The famous Los Angeles artist 
communicates his creative point of view with 
strong, lucid text and over 60 graphic drawings 
selected from twenty-five years of work. $7.50 


THE UNFOLDING OF ARTISTIC ACTIVITY: 


Its Basis, Processes, and Implications 


Henry Schaefer-Simmern. A reprint of this well- 
known work, with a new introduction. “An 
extraordinarily interesting book.’”’ Saturday Re- 
view. “Should mean a great deal to all art 
teachers.”’ American Artist. $8.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE ART 


Michael Sullivan. This Book covers the major 
and minor arts from the Stone Age to the 
People’s Republic, surveying painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, ceramics, bronzes, and the 
decorative arts. 100 plates, diagrams and maps. 
(June publication) $8.00 


NOVELS INTO FILM 


George Bluestone. Discusses the aesthetic limits 
of both the novel and the film, and what hap- 
pens when a book is adapted for the screen. 
Analyzes The Informer, Wuthering Heights, 
Pride and Prejudice, The Grapes of Wrath, The 
Ox-Bow Incident, and Madame Bovary. 

Paper, $1.95 


At all booksellers 
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Distin guished 
Studies in the Arts 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


GREEK AND ROMAN THEATER 


Second Edition 
Completely Revised and Enlarged 


By Margarete Bieber. Beginning with the satyr 
plays and tragedy and continuing through the 
arena games of the Roman decline, this encyclo- 
pedic survey examines the evidence of every 
aspect of theater in the ancient world from build- 
ings, statues, terracotta statuettes, reliefs, vase 
paintings, wall paints, mosaics, and contemporary 
illustrations. With 865 illustrations in the text. 

84"x11". $17.50 


CATHEDRAL OF GRANADA 


By Earl E. Rosenthal. The first full-scale study to 
uncover the origins of a structure long regarded 
as a major monument of Spain’s Golden Age. 
From the original Gothic project through its 
development into the first Spanish cathedral in 
Renaissance style, the church’s unusual plan and 
program is reconstructed on the basis of unpub- 
lished documents and iconographic references in 
paintings, sculpture, and painted glass windows. 
127 illustrations. $20.00 


TROY: THE COINS 


By Alfred R. Bellinger. The excavations at Troy 
conducted by the University of Cincinnati revealed 
coins dating from the 4th century B.C. to the 
late 13th century, plus a hoard of Antoniniani 
from the 3rd century A.D. In addition to cata- 
loguing these coins, the author has used the 
material for a fascinating investigation into the 
fiscal policy of the district’s rulers and the activi- 
ties of the two mints from which most finds came, 
Ilium and Alexandria Troas. 28 plates. $17.50 


MEDITATIONS ON THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST BY 
THE PSEUDO-BONAVENTURA 


Translated by Isa Ragusa and edited by Rosalie B. 
Green. An extraordinary cycle of 193 pen drawings 
from the Italian version of a masterpiece of Fran- 
ciscan literature is published here for the first 
time, with drawings distributed through the 
narrative as they were in the original. Aug. $15.00 


At your bookstore 
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the shield of Achilles. In his detailed treat- 
ments of later examples of this type, especially 
the illusionism of the Greek Anthology, the 
iconic prose of the ancients, the religious pic- 
torialism of medieval Christianity and the 
secular pictorialism of the Renaissance, Hag- 
strum reveals discernment in his choices and 
diligence in his assimiliations of a wide body 
of primary and secondary sources. His chapters 
on the baroque and neo-classical periods are 
very fine. 

When he turns, in the second half of the 
book, to specific analyses in depth of the works 
of Dryden, Pope, Thomson, Collins, and Gray, 
and of the meanings attendant upon their 
visivilia, he combines theory and practice to 
an admirable degree. These discussions can 
neither be abstracted nor summarized, since 
they must be read with the poetic texts at hand 
and correlated at all times with the superb 
and persuasive reproductions at the back of the 
book cf works by Ripa, Correggio, Rubens, 
Caracci, Reni, Caravaggio, Raphael, Poussin, 
Reynolds, to name but a few. Hagstrum ranges 
widely and soundly—from Marino to James 
Harris, from Shaftesbury to Alderman Boy- 
dell, from Ariosto to Milton, etc—but one 
does not feel that he is ostentatiously parading 
his reading or obfuscating what he thinks is 
the nature of pictorialism with a roll-call of the 
greats. It is a tribute to Hagstrum that he can 
move so nimbly through the centuries, distin- 
guishing the complex and many-levelled rela- 
tionships between literature and the arts, and 
produce a gracefully enthusiastic, yet closely- 
packed volume such as this. 

MARCIA ALLENTUCK 
New York Cit) 


Art Nouveau: Art and Design at the Turn of the 
Century 


Peter Selz and Mildred Constantine, eds., articles 
by Greta Daniel, Alan M. Fern, Henry-Russel! Hitch- 
cock, and Peter Selz. 192 pp., 186 ill. (1 in color) 


New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1960. $6.50. 


One of the most valuable functions of the 
Museum of Modern Art is its sustained pub- 
lication program of scholarly exhibition cata- 
logues with abundant text, illustrations and 
bibliography, handsomely printed and bound 
in hard covers. Peter Selz has followed this 
tradition in his catalogue of the Exhibition, 
Art Nouveau: Art and Design at the Turn of 
the Century, which opened at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York last June and in the 
following year has circulated to Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles and Baltimore. Perhaps sensing 
that the diverse character of this international 
movement in the decorative arts could not be 
adequately demonstrated in a gallery exhibi- 
tion, the director has put together under the 
title of a catalogue a series of scholarly essays 
which refer only indirectly to the items on dis- 
play. Long after tne exhibition has been for- 
gotten, this catalogue will be useful to stu- 
dents both for general information and as a 
guide to research. It is the most concise and 
cogent account of Art Nouveau which has yet 
appeared. 

Since this movement affected to some extent 
all of the visual arts and was international in 
scope, an orderly presentation of the material 
allows several solutions, none entirely satis- 


factory. Mr. Selz has chosen what is prob- 
ably the best, a division into kinds with geo- 
graphic subdivisions under each. There are 
four essays: Graphic Design by Alan M. Fern; 
Painting and Sculpture, Prints and Drawings 
by Peter Selz; Decorative Arts by Greta Daniel; 
Architecture by Henry-Russell Hitchcock; pre- 
ceded by Mr. Selz’s Introduction. The bibliog- 
raphy which has grown enormously since 1946 
was prepared by James Grady. It lists 288 
items. 

In the introductory essay Mr. Selz presents 
the general background, the relationship to 
the English Arts and Crafts Movement of the 
1880's and the contributions in ideas and 
works of art made by Ruskin, Morris, Mack- 
murdo, Crane, Wilde and Beardsley. Of par- 
ticular importance was the theory of a unifica- 
tions or synthesis of all the arts, “turning our 
artists into craftsmen and our craftsmen into 
artists’. When applied to the design of a 
house this embraced wallpaper, light fixtures, 
cutlery as well as furniture and jewelry and 
even costume, and at the same time artists 
sought to express a synthesis between these 
household arts and the design of painting and 
sculpture. In fact, many of the most talented 
participants like Henry van de Velde and 
Peter Behrens began as painters, later turn- 
ing to the decorative arts and architecture. Mr. 
Selz also traces the role of Symbolist concepts 
as they were transmitted from the poets, Ver- 
laine and Mallarmé, to painters like Redon, 
Gauguin and the Nabis and thence influenced 
the design of the decorative arts, “expressing 
subjectively an idea by means of evocative and 
decorative form.” This Symbolist concept is 
present not only in the familiar examples of 
Tiffany glass or Lalique jewelry, but in works 
of architecture like Horta’s Tassel House and 
Guimard’s Metro stations. As Endell wrote in 
1898, “We stand at the threshold of an alto- 
gether new art, an art with forms which mean 
or represent nothing, recall nothing, yet which 
can stimulate our souls as deeply as the tomes 
of music have been able to do.” (Italics mine.) 
To the art historian this statement not only 
reflects the revolt in the nineties against natu- 
ralism, and the break with the historicism of 
the nineteenth century; it also thrusts a beam 
of light far into the future revealing a chain 
of affinities from cubism and Kandinsky to neo- 
plasticism and on to abstract expressionism. 

Although such terms as impressionism, ex- 
pressionism, cubism and numerous others, what- 
ever their inadequacies, have long ago been 
taken for granted, there still seems to be some 
uncertainty about the usage of Art Nouveau, 
especially since the movement was a target for 
numerous epithets. One of the essayists, Miss 
Daniel, seems to prefer New Style, although 
she later lapses into familiar usage. We may 
assume that in English Art Nouveau is the 
proper word, but it remains to be seen whether 
it will be accepted in its pays d'origine or by 
those faithful to Jugendstil. 

Although the prophets of the new art (par- 
ticularly Henry van de Velde) often violently 
denounced naturalism and the imitation of 
historic styles, we can now trace its innova- 
tions to many sources. Mr. Selz has indicated 
not only the more obvious ones like Japanese 
art, rococo, and nature itself, but also he finds 
surprising similarities in Celtic manuscripts, 


Gothic structures, Blake’s illustrations and 
Javanese batiks. The introductory essay con- 
cludes with a brilliant paragraph on the 
iconography of Art Nouveau and its implica- 
tions for the modern movement generally. 


Fritz Schmalenbach’s dissertation on _ the 
“flat-surface” art (Jugendstil: Ein Beitrag zu 
Theorie und Geschichte der Flachenkunst, 


Wurzburg, 1935), which followed Michalski’s 
pioneering essay (‘Die Entwicklungsgeschicht- 
liche Bedeutung des Jugendstils,’’ Repertorium 
fiir Kunst Wissenschaft, 1925), marks the be- 
ginning of scholarly research on the Art 
Nouveau movement after a long period of ob- 
livion. Since the 1950's this research has 
assumed considerable proportions, particularly 
in the area of the decorative arts, as in 
S. T. Madsen’s major study (Sources of Art 
Nouveau, New York, 1956). But Schmalenbach 
was particularly concerned with the significance 
of the two-dimensional style (Flachenkunst) 
which some critics still consider to be the most 
important contribution of the movement. Mr. 
Fern’s essay provides us with a keen critical 
analysis and evaluation of this phase 

What are the essential characteristics of Art 
Nouveau graphic design—the whiplash curve? 
Yes, but this has occurred before in other 
periods, particularly early medieval manuscript 
illuminations. Is it (as Schmalenbach suggests ) 
the flattening of space and consequent em- 
phasis upon surface design? This we find in 
Celtic manuscripts and often in Japanese prints. 
Mr. Fern discerns in Japanese prints a quality 
that he calls “negative spaces, white shapes 
surrounded by lines or forms.” He finds a 
similar technique in both Beardsley and van de 
Velde giving their designs a “calculated am- 
biguity.”” Another characteristic is found in the 
content of the work, its capacity “to evoke a 
peculiar sense of movement and mood.” AI- 
though as Mr. Hitchcock has observed, it is 
difficult to describe in words the formal aspects 
of Art Nouveau, the reader should find these 
guideposts helpful, even though the technique 
described as ‘“‘negative space’’ needs further ex- 
position. Students of the history of graphic 
design will find excellent material on its de- 
velopment in England from Blake to Morris 
and Mackmurdo, in France with Maurice Denis, 
in Belgium with van de Velde, where in this 
author's opinion (shared by this reader), the 
first truly Art Nouveau designs appeared. 
There is an excellent account of poster design 
from Cheret and Grasset to Bonnard and 
Toulouse-Lautrec. Mr. Fern suggests the pos- 
sibility of an autonomous stylistic development 
in poster design ‘‘which later joins and rein- 
forces Art Nouveau.” Of nearly equal interest 
is the transformation of lettering and typo- 
graphical layout ‘harmonizing lettering in the 
total scheme.” Not the least significant in this 
essay is the author's observation of formalistic 
analogues: an initial by van de Velde compared 
to his jewelry designs, a border illustration by 
Pankok, strikingly similar to a doorway by 
Horta. 

In the second essay Mr. Selz studies painting 
and sculpture during the nineties and their 
relationship to Art Nouveau. Here we en- 
counter a problem. If we accept van de Velde’s 
idea of a unification of all the arts based on 
social and moral values and applied in practice 
to the decorative and household arts, this leaves 
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but little place for painting—if a painting (or 
sculpture) becomes primarily decorative and 
subservient to the total scheme, it is no longer 
significant (according to modern standards of 
criticism) as a painting. Thus, there were few 
significant painters close to the mo.ement 
proper: perhaps Toorop, Khnopff and Klimt— 
although we should not forget that many of the 
Art Nouveau architects and designers started as 
painters. As Michalski was the first to indicate, 
certain of the formal aspects of Art Nouveau— 
the flat surface, the curving contour—appeared 
first in French painting of the late eighties and 
early nineties—in Seurat and in the so-called 
synthetism of Gauguin and Bernard. To make 
this point clear it would have been desirable 
to depart still farther from the exhibits and 
illustrate Gauguin’s The Vision After the Ser- 
mon ot The Yellow Christ and perhe>s Seurat's 
Sunday Afternoon at the Grande Jatte or La 
Poudreuse, rather than the examples chosen. 
However, the illustrations from the work of 
Bernard and Denis are quite closely related to 
Art Nouveau both in form and content. A little 
more might have been said about Gauguin’s 
interest in the crafts which precedes that of 
van de Velde and other painters. Also, one 
wonders if his romantic yearning for the island 
paradise could not be seen as corollary to the 
Art Nouveau efforts of unifying art and life. 
The painting of the Nabis parallels the Art 
Nouveau style and indeed can almost be identi- 
fied with it—particularly in Maurice Denis 
and the early work of Bonnard and Vuillard. 
The division in kind necessitates occasional 
repetition and overlapping of material and also 
allowed a few omissions, aithough not many. 
There is no good reason for separating draw- 
ings of Beardsley or Burne-Jones from English 
graphic work of the same period nor the 
posters of Toulouse-Lautrec from his paintings. 
Conversely one is surprised to find the decora- 
tive work such as Mackintosh’s tearoom murals 
or Klimt’s mosaic frieze in the Palais Stoclet 
treated in the same chapter with the painting of 
Gauguin, Seurat and Munch. Be that as it may, 
this is a stimulating and provocative essay. Not 
only does it bring to light works of the lesser 
known painters of the period and show their 
relationship to the great post-impressionists, it 
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also invites one to reconsider the stylistic prob- 
lems of the nineties. 

The Art Nouveau movement with one or two 
exceptions produced but little in sculpture. 
The most important figure, as Mr. Selz has men- 
tioned, was Georges Minne, although I do not 
see the need to consider the “almost rigid 
angularity” of his Kneeling Boy at Fountain as 
“counter Art Nouveau’ as one critic has sug- 
gested (John Jacobus). Mr. Fern has described 
the chief characteristic of Art Nouveau style. 
In such a diffuse international movement, we 
shou!ld expect diversity within a larger unity. 
Thus, Minne, the Glasgow School and the 
Vienna Secession group tend occasionally to 
stress an angularity of pattern. Yet, other char- 
acteristics—flat surface, decorative color, sym- 
bolist content—identify their work with the 
movement. As for sculpture, one might have 
mentioned the impressionistic modelling of 
Rodin and Medardo Rosso which Minne, Roche 
and others employed. It also passed into the 
decorative arts such as the flowing forms of 
Gallé’s and Tiffany's glass, and the “melted- 
wax” modelling of lamp bases, ceramics, and 
even architecture (Horta’s residences in Brus- 
sels and Gaudi’s Casa Mila in Barcelona). 

I found no mention in any of these texts 
of the occasional use of symmetry and balance 
in Art Nouveau. Although much of the design 
is asymmetrical, the balanced composition is 
effectively used by Toorop, Hodler, Minne, and 
occasionally by others. 

Miss Daniel’s chapter on the Decorative Arts 
deals with the heart of the movement. Once 
again we find a definition of the “New Style.” 
The reader consulting this book in order to in- 
form himself on Art Nouveau should by now 
have a pretty clear idea of its main components. 
Her survey is a very satisfactory compression of 
the vast amount of material produced in this 
field (for comprehensive presentation see Mad- 
sen’s book, cited above). I wish she could have 
included an illustration of the interior of van 
de Velde’s own home at Uccle. This would 
demonstrate at a glance (if accompanied by the 
illustration of the dress designed for his wife) 
some of the essential aims of the Art Nouveau. 
Much that is taken for granted in modern in- 
terior design may be traced to van de Velde 


land (Siam), text by Alexander B. Griswold, 
Elizabeth Lyons, Subhadradis Diskul, ed. 
Theodore Bowie, 224 pp., 164 ill. (1 in 
color), map, Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. $8.95. 

Arts of the Han Dynasty, int. by Henry Trub- 
ner, 48 pp., many ill., New York: Chinese 
Art Society of America, 1961. 

Benesch, Otto, Edvard Munch, 1863-1944, 143 
pp., 89 ill. (23 in color), New York: 
Doubleday, 1961. $3.95. 

Bulletin du Musée National Honegrois des 
Beaux-Arts, no. 17, 159 pp., many ill., Buda- 
pest: Musée National Hongroise des Beaux- 
Arts, 1960 

Contemporary American Painting and Sculp- 


in his “Bloemenwerf’ house, not only for the 
bold simplicity of his style and the inter- 
relationships of line, form, and color in the 
design of living and dining rooms—but also in 
kitchen and bathrooms. Van de Velde was the 
prophet of modern design in these areas of the 
house. Throughout this essay, the historian of 
the decorative arts will find abundant evidence 
for tracing the origins of modern design from 
the first break with historicism down to cur- 
rent prize winners in stainless steel tableware. 
(It is hard to believe that the flatware of 
Riemerschmid and van de Velde, illustrated 
in the text, was designed in 1900.) 

In the concluding essay Henry-Russeli Hitch- 
cock examines the architecture of Art Nou- 
veau. It is apparent that the author, like many 
other architectural critics, has been of two 
minds about the structures of Horta, Guimard, 
Gaudi and others usually associated with the 
movement. He states that “it is actually pos- 
sible to recount the history of modern archi- 
tecture over the last seventy or eighty years 
without paying much attention to Art Nou- 
veau”’ but then he proceeds to analyse with his 
usual critical penetration and authoritative 
judgment the significant characteristics of these 
works, noting that “current developments in 
architecture are lending a new relevance to a 
re-examination and re-evaluation of Art Nou- 
veau.”” For this purpose Mr. Hitchcock made a 
selection of the most distinguished and _ best 
known Art Nouveau buildings. One wishes 
however that, either in this section or that on 
the decorative arts, a little more mention could 
have been made of small shops, cafes and res- 
taurants. These contained some of the most re- 
markable interior designs of the movement (see 
illustrations in H. F. Lenning, The Art Nou- 
veau) but have almost entirely disappeared. 

One can quite safely predict that Art Nou- 
veau now that it has been largely brought back 
from oblivion will continue to be re-examined 
and re-evaluated in the light of changing taste. 
However, this excellent catalogue will be use- 
ful for a long time both to the student and the 
general reader. 


HENRY R. HOPE 
Indiana University 
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Southeastern College Art Conference 


The 1961 meeting of the Southeastern Col- 
lege Art Conference was held April 20 through 
22 at the John and Mable Ringling Museum of 
Art in Sarasota, Florida. It partially overlapped 
the Fourteenth Annual Art Symposium spon- 
sored by the Florida State University, the Uni- 
versity of Florida and the Ringling Museum 
which was held from April 17 through 21. 

The initial get-acquainted party, traditional 
with this Conference, was held in the impres- 
sive mansion of the late John Ringling on the 
shore of Sarasota Bay. The major addess of the 
meeting, “Picasso—Traditionalist?” by Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr., Director of Museum Collections 
of the Museum of Modern Art, was given at 
night in the open court of the Museum with an 
attendance of seven hundred people, SECAC 
members and guests. 

Philip Guston, prominent American painter; 
Dore Ashton, Art Critic of Arts and Achitec- 
ture; Sidney Janis, of the Janis Galleries, and 
Michael Jaffe, Oxford and Washington Univer- 
sity, all appeared before the members of the 
Conference. Panels were under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Karl Zerbe, Professor of Art at 
F.S.U. whose retrospective exhibition recently 
opened in Boston at the Art Gallery of Boston 
University; William L. McDermott, of Win- 
throp College; and Kenneth Donahue, Director 
of the Ringling Museum. Papers were read on 
“Curriculum of the First Two Years,”’ by J. V. 
Blackwell; “New College Art Buildings,” 
Ralph Hudson; “Art Education and Secondary 
Education,” Joseph C. Sloane; “A Rediscovered 
Work by Nicolaus van Leyden,” Clemens Som- 
mer; “Piero di Cosimo and the Building of a 
Palace,” John Spencer; “Caravaggio: Imita- 
tions, Copies, Variants, Alfred Moir; “Baroque 
Decoration,” by Frances Huemer. Kermit 
Ewing, Angelo Granata, Robert Partin, and 
Dick Hubers appears on the artists’ panel with 
Karl Zerbe. 

The Ringling Museum, in addition to its 
extensive regular collection, showed “The Sid- 
ney Janis Painters: Albers, Gorky, Gottlieb, 
Guston, Kline, de Kooning, Motherwell, Pol- 
lock, Rothko.”” A tour of recent architecture in 
the Sarasota region was conducted by William 
Ruff, practicing Sarasota architect, which 
brought the program to a close. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President: Kermit Ewing (Chair- 
man, Department of Art, University of Tenne- 
see); Vice President: Edgar Thorne (Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, University of Virginia; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Ralph Hudson (Head, De- 
partment of Art, Mississippi College for 
Women). 

ADOLPH KARL, Past-President, 
Southeastern College Art Conference 


Quarterly of Photography 


Published at 72 North Union Street, Ro- 
chester 7, New York, Aperture, Quarterly of 
Photography, has resumed a regular publication 
schedule. It continues to maintain a high stand- 
ard of reproduction of its illustrations and deals 
with aspects of photography otherwise almost 
totally neglected by the photography periodicals 
in this country. Aperture is an appropriate 
publication for the reference shelves of the 
college or university art library. 
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